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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


HEN THE railway strike began on August 22, production and employ- 

ment in Canada were at record levels and a further strengthening of 
demand was indicated by the rise in prices of a growing number of products. 
Accelerated defence preparations in both Canada and the United States, 
added to the sharp increase in American economic activity already under 
way, were the main factors responsible. While industries such as pulp and 
paper, lumber and mineral products were most directly affected, the new 
stimulus was beginning to spread to the service industries and trade as 
well as plants producing consumer durable goods and producers’ goods, 
particularly steel. 


As a result, improvement in the employment situation was much 
greater than earlier seemed likely. In the spring, there was some appre- 
hension that such developments as the changing nature of the export trade, 
and increased competition for some industries from overseas suppliers would 
raise the number of those seeking work throughout the whole of 1950 
appreciably above that of 1949. At August 17, on the eve of the railway 
strike, however, the total number of applications for employment on hand 
at National Employment Service Offices was 146,500. This was 11,600 
below the figure at the beginning of the month and only 6,900 above that 
at the same date a year ago. Shortages of skilled workers were becoming 
increasingly apparent, particularly in agriculture and construction. At the 
time of writing there were some difficulties in obtaining enough workers to 
harvest the Prairie wheat crop. 


The strike of 125,000 railway workers began on August 22 and 

lasted until late in the evening of August 30. In addition to the workers 
who were on strike, 47,000 other railway employees were temporarily laid 
off as well as slightly more than 23,000 workers in industries other than 
railways. These lay-offs were reflected to some extent in the fact that the 
total registrations on hand at National Employment Service offices at the 
first of September had risen only slightly to 151,600, from the total two 
weeks before. 


Of the 23,000 non-railway workers laid off, over 8,000 were 
employed in coal mines in both eastern and western Canada. Shortages of 
coal cars made most of these layoffs necessary in the first few days of 
the strike. The majority of the other layoffs occurred in chemical plants, 
steel using firms, and in the food processing industry, particularly flour 
mills and meat packing plants. Extra effort on the part of the trucking 
industry brought food supplies to most centres, however, and only in a 
few isolated areas were food shortages serious. That unemployment result- 
ing from the railroad dispute was not more serious was due in part to the 
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efforts of employers to keep their staffs intact as long as they possibly 
could, in order to avoid disruption of their production schedules at a time 
when demand for their products was heavy. 


The expectation of an early end to the strike was also a factor 
in reducing the number of lay-offs which took place. About two-thirds of 
the layoffs occurred in the first three days of the strike. The resumption 
of negotiations on August 26, at the request of the Prime Minister, in- 
creased the hopes of an early end to the dispute. In addition to wage 
increases, the main points in dispute were whether the hotel and water 
transportation employees were to be included in the same agreement, and 
the date of introduction of a 40-hour week. 


Although negotiations broke down on Angust 26, the earlier de- 
cision to call Parliament on the following Tuesday provided another incentive 
to hold layoffs as long as possible by means of the shorter werk week and 
the utilization of every available space to store finished products. The 
determination of all political parties to pass the necessary legislation as 
quickly as possible and the general union announcement that they would 
obey the law and return to work, in effect placed a time limit on the 
duration of the strike. Several important layoffs scheduled for the week- 
end of August 26 did not take place and those that did occur up until the 
time that Parliament met were relatively small and scattered. 


The Maintenance of Railway Operations Act, which became law 
on August 30 ordered the resumption of work within 48 hours. The workers, 
including employees in hotels, and water transporation facilities involved in 
the dispute, were to receive provisionally a wage increase of 4 cents an) 
hour effective immediately. 


The Act applied only to the existing disputes, and did not alter 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, or set forth special 
procedures to be followed in future disputes in public utilities. It provided 
for a period of 30 days during which the unions and managements were 
either to reach a settlement or agree on an arbitrator whose decision would 
be final. Only if they could not agree on an arbitrator within the 30 day 
period would the government appoint one. 


The Act provided that the arbitrator could decide only on th | 
points still in dispute at the time of his appointment. In effect this pro 
vision guaranteed the unions the best offer of the railways, which at the 
end of the strike included a 40-hour week, to become effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. This meant that the 40-hour week was a certainty on the 
railways, subject always to the proviso, agreed to by the unions, that should 
a national emergency be declared by the government, the men would work 
their present hours without overtime compensation. 


IN BRIEF... 


Canada’s domestic exports to all countries during July rose te 
$253,700,000, 5 per cent above the same month last year. Exports to th 
United States were three fifths higher than a year earlier, and accounted) 
for 66 per cent of total shipments to all countries, compared with 43 per 
cent a year ago. The trend in exports to the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth countries continued downward. .. . Steel ingot productior 
in Canada during July amounted to 259,024 tons, 11 per cent greater thar 
last year’s July output. For the seven months ending July, aggregate output 
was 5 per cent above that of the corresponding 1949 period. . . . Industria) 


employment and per capita weekly wages showed further increases at the 
beginning of July. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of September 11, 1950) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous| Same 
Month date 
previous 
year 
Manpower— 

Total civilian labour force (a).................. June 3 Ce a Ue + 0-1(b) 

Persons with jobs (a).. ios. Jane 73 Os DOO! ben hae tee. — 0-5(b) 

Persons without jobs and. seeking work ‘(a).. Ret, June 3 £40,000) PR RA +25-5(b) 

Registered for work, N.E.S. 

AN HIEC ROR SEY sO) hee he ee ek ae ae Pe ra Aug. 31 23,395 —15-3 |— 1-2 
Caen GetyeelONee re, crs Pnivietates atecutieakens 5 Aug. 31 45, 880 —7:3 |+10-5 
C\RERELO SVCOT OWS tla. Stan tls «, dete ber writs hyo ts Aug. 31 39,846 +3:-7 |+14-2 
LP ERNTAGE ELOCTONE Joeee mets Sai shed: acto algal eats sae Aug. 31 22,498 + 5-5 |+48-6 
DR OVILCHELOOION A nA fo) scien © cis dvnauien «ss Aug. 31 19,982 — 2-2 |— 9-7 
: TOGA AL TORIOUS oe yeas ce stee aee et ois Aug. 31 151, 601 — 3-6 |+10-4 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
[eee So Res ee See Ore ee Aug. 1 92,520 —15-5 |+15-8 

Amount of benefit payments.................... July $4,726,614 —25-9 |+40-2 

Index of employment (June, 1941 =100) 

(Hight leading industries).................. July 1 132-2 + 2-8 |+ 1-2 

LUNE EAR 12) (0g oi et ge We ce Ne a June 6,939 —17:0 |—42-0(ce) 

ndustrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. Aug. Te 0D8 ODO wie ates, soko +64-9(c) 
No. of workers involved....................|Aug. EOC Pee: oeaeeres +150-2(c) 
INIPHOLBEEIR OSS cotton ne cote Acer nr ety Aug. LQee ae Tee +18-6(c) 

arnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages pent 
leading industries)... : mea a. TLL Me $45-16 + 1-3 J+ 5-1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg. hy s.opuly 3 $1-039 + 0-4 |4+ 4-8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg. ). 5 ngs July 1 42-6 + 1-4 |4+ 1-9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............ July 1 $44-26 + 1-8 |+ 6-9 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-89=100)...... Aug. 1 168-5 + 0-6 |+ 3-5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100) .|July 1 108-1 + 0-6 |4+ 3-3 
| [Rota kisbour mecome nse... co aeeaet. Sethe: May $659, 000, 000 + 2-6 |+ 5-9 
ndustrial Production— 

Mropal. (Ave 1980-09 100). o.oo de ot na ye tgte oes June 205-3 + 4-1 |+ 7-8 
MiiMmEactiring eras oye he ened. Bone June 215-2 + 4-3 |+ 7-4 

INon-durablesite poveectiicne st aaesie. a. June 193-4 + 2-8 |+ 5-9 
UTES ECR A oe ae SAR re ee ee ere June 252-7 + 6-4 |+ 9-5 
ade— 

et uunacemae J Riemer tabi Maoh atid tage «+ - June $731, 700, 000 + 5-3 [4+ 7-9 

LSS BES AS Vad Pre SR we GPS, OREN Cae aN a ee saa July $253, 700, 000 —12-3 |+ 5-1 

ELA DOLUSEE TS ee eT ere hems coe cee eta July $259 , 800, 000 — 8-0 |+12-5 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
urvey week are here classified as persons without jobs. June 3, 1950 excludes Manitoba. 


(b) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland and Manitoba. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 

r same period previous year. y 
Data im this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
ncies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Y migration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economies and Research 
a ch, , Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
our Gazette. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF THE 
HON. MILTON F. GREGG, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


A few weeks ago, the people of Canada 
were shocked by the news of the deaths of 
two great friends of the working popula- 
tion of Canada—the former Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King and Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

Just prior to his untimely death Mr. 
Mitchell prepared what was to become his 
last message to the labour world, a state- 
ment for publication in the Labour Day 
programs of the labour councils in many 
cities and towns throughout the nation. 

This was his message :— 

“Bach Labour Day is a milestone, when 
organized labour looks back over the events 
of the 12 months which have passed. 

“This year, the Department of Labour 
has reached a milestone of its own, its 
fiftieth anniversary. 

“Canada has made great social and 
economic strides since 1900, and the accom- 
panying growth of the trade unions has 
been outstanding. Although this would not 
have been possible without the imagination, 
ability and perseverance of the labour 
leaders of yesterday and today, I believe it 
will be agreed that the progress of the last 
fifty years would have been retarded if 
labour legislation had not kept pace with 
the times. 

“At the turn of the century, trade unions 
faced bitter antagonism on the part of 
many employers, and certain sections of the 
population. Today, labour has a voice of 
confidence and strength and is a recognized 
foree in the community. With this there 
has developed a sense of responsibility, a 
consciousness of the obligations which have 
come with the position reached. 

“Tn no instance has this been more evident 
than during the past two years, when respon- 
sible Canadian labour organizations accepted 
the challenge to our free way of life. 

“On all labour fronts where Communism 
has raised its head, it is being fought to 
a standstill or completely routed by the 
leaders and members of unions who under- 
stand the meaning of real democracy. 

“The first half of the twentieth century 
has seen the cause of the common man 
advanced beyond the dreams of many early 
union leaders. We have seen a _ wider 
distribution of the fruits of our labours— 
better living standards and better educa- 
tional facilities. 

“Whatever the second half of the century 
holds for us, we must be optimists. The 
motto of labour is advance, and all 
together we can look ahead with convic- 
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tion that whatever problem arises we shall 
be able to meet it as a united people in 
the interests of the great country of which 
we are proud citizens.” 

Those were Mr. Mitchell’s thoughts just 
prior to his death a few short weeks ago. 
I fully endorse the sentiments he expressed 
so well. 

I wish to turn now to a brief exploration 
of our position in relation to certain events 
of great consequence on the swiftly-moving 
world scene. 

Following close on the heels of our 
decision to support the United Nations 
stand in Korea with ships and planes, has 
been our action to organize a special brigade 
of ground forces for service wherever it 
may be needed to fulfill our obligations 
under the United Nations Charter and the 
Atlantie Pact. 

When and where this brigade shall event- | 
ually deploy in battle order we as yet can-' 
not tell, but it will be used for a most 
noble cause—namely a guard against aggres- 
sion. Though peace is our only objective— 
and no one should ever lose sight of this’ 
fact that peace is our only objective—we 
cannot escape the grave implications in- 
herent in the conditions and circumstances | 
surrounding the Korean incident. 

It is this question mark hovering over 
the Western world which must dominate} 
our course. Our course must naturally’ 
be towards preparedness and prepared- 
ness, regardless of degree, in this age’ 
means sacrifice. Part of our production 
and our wealth must be diverted into} 
channels which from experience we know’ 
will exert unnatural pressures on our 
economic structure. 

The spirit of co-operation which dom- 
inated our whole life during World War 
II so lately past must be renewed—that; 
spirit which saw great leadership and) 
sacrifice on the part of both labour and) 
management in the common good. 4 

We all must squarely face the facts: 
and recognize the dangers to which the: 
present situation now exposes us, so that: 
no internal matter, regardless of its imme- 
diate importance, will sap our’ economic 
strength or divert our attention from 
grave international matters of direct con-. 
cern to us all. 

Let us all work hard together for a 
twofold objective, that we may be strong 
to help resist aggression and that we may 
as well, continue to improve the soe 
well-being of all our Canadian people. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


Leaders of Canada’s labour organiza- 
tions in their annual Labour Day 
messages stressed the threat of Com- 
munism to world peace, and the need for 
democratic institutions at home, to ensure 
economic and social justice, and provide 
a strong defence against internal Com- 
munist encroachments. 


Percy Bengough, President 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Mr. Bengough called for “unqualified 
‘determination to see that democracy is 
made to work for all freedom-loving 
people wherever they may live in this 
troubled world.” 

The TLC president warned against 
‘losing sight “of the positive steps which 
have been taken towards democratic 
Bepansion and enduring peace.” He 
pointed to the United Nations Technical 
‘Aid program (L.G., March, 1950, p. 312) 
as one means of fostering peace. 

Speaking of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, Mr. 
Bengough described it as “the instrument 
through which working people in the free 
eountries of the world are determined... 
to ... lay sound foundations upon which 
‘democracy can grow and flourish.” How- 
‘ever, it was stressed that international 
Sorganizations can only be as strong as the 
ational organizations which support them. 
_ Mr. Bengough briefly’ reviewed labour’s 
‘achievements here in Canada. He pointed 
‘out that the TLC membership is close 
to half a million, and that “many new 
Unions have been chartered. . . .” In 
addition new agreements have been 
reached providing higher wages, shorter 
ours and vacations with pay. 


_ The Congress feels however that “we 
‘still have much to do,” Mr. Bengough 
Said. He strongly advocated price con- 
) trols to help stem the rising cost of 
living, and pointed out that this country 
eds more social security. The TLC 
favours a national health scheme and what 
t termed an “overall social security 
lan,” and a lowered age limit and higher 
benefits for old age pensions. 


Turning to the Communist menace, 
Mr. Bengough emphasized the necessity of 
king “democracy work here in Canada,” 
and said: “The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada has always given its 
qualified support to the United Nations. 
Tt will continue to. We believe that 
armed aggression wherever it occurs is 
wrong, and we are fully in accord with 
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the actions of the United Nations to put 
down such aggression. 

“However, we have had enough experi- 
ence with Communism and Communists 
at first hand in our trade unions to be 
entirely certain that military measures 
alone are not enough to defeat the well 
armed bandits now in control of affairs in 


’ Soviet Russia and its satellite countries, 


or to prevent the spread of this reac- 
tionary and deceitful ideology among the 
people of the world. 

“We must fight Communism and the 
Soviet Dictatorship on three main fronts. 
We must step up our military defence 
program. We must increase our assistance 
to people in other countries less fortunate 
than ours so that they too will be able 
and anxious to block the progress of 
Communist plans for world enslavement. 
And, at the same time, we must do all 
that we can to make our own democracy 
grow and flourish at home.” 

Mr. Bengough, while stressing the 
importance of preparedness, warned Cana- 
dians that to forget “social security and 
economic democracy at home,’ would 
play into the Communists’ hands. “We 
can encourage the spread of democracy 
and freedom throughout the entire world, 
if we have confidence in ourselves and 
our own democratic institutions, if we 
have the courage to preserve and protect 
them, if we have the conviction that we 
are right in doing so and right in urging 
others to follow our example. 


“Tt was men who had _ confidence, 


courage and conviction that built our 
unions and bought, with their sacrifice, the 
freedom of the working people of Canada.” 


A. R. Mosher, President 
Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. Mosher, referring to the unsettled 
international situation, said that the 
invasion of Korea no longer left “any 
doubt regarding the menace of Com- 
munism to our civilization.” While 
making every effort to live in peace with 
other nations, “the democratic countries 
have been far too complacent in per- 
mitting the development of Communist 
groups, as well as the spread of Com- 
munist philosophy throughout the world.” 
The IXorean situation should put democ- 
racy on guard against Communist infiltra- 
tion both at home and abroad, Mr. 
Mosher said. 

Noting that labour in free countries 
has always been a target for Communist 
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attempts at domination, Mr. Mosher said 
that in “recent years, however, strong 
opposition has developed against Com- 
munist leadership. . . .’ This opposition 
led to the formation, last December, of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions to replace the Communist 
controlled World Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions. “This was one of the notable 
events of the past year, and it is signifi- 
cant that the four large labour centres on 
this continent are affiliated with the new 
Confederation,’ Mr. Mosher said. Mr. 
Mosher reaffirmed the CCL opposition to 
Communism which began with the Con- 
gress’ formation ten years ago. 

Stressing the point that “opposition to 
Communism is not enough,” Mr. Mosher 
said that “the free countries of the world 
(must) make their institutions function 
effectively in promoting the welfare of the 
people.” But it is up to the individual in 
our society to recognize his responsibility. 
Communism can only flourish where griev- 
ances and disruption are found, and we 
must “make our democracy fully repre- 
sentative, to provide economic justice for 
our people... .” 

Reviewing the CCL position, Mr. 
Mosher said :— 

“We all believe in democratic principles, 
and in the traditional rights and freedoms 
upon which our civilization has been 
founded. Now more than ever we must 
cherish our liberties and insist that they 
be respected. As one of the national in- 
stitutions in its field, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour is doing everything possible 
in this regard. During the past year it 
has laid special emphasis on educational 
activities, and has brought to thousands of 
workers an opportunity to add to their 
knowledge and ability through institutes 
and study courses. It has also carried on 
research into a number of Canadian 
problems, and has provided material for 
submissions to. the Government emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for price control, old age 
security, and similar matters. The views 
and recommendations of the Congress 
with regard to these questions have not 
been ‘altered by the necessity of much 
greater defence expenditures than had been 
anticipated. 
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“We are living in an era of tension 
and anxiety. Our success in meeting oul 
problems will depend upon the efforts o! 
individuals and groups to promote good 
relationships, and upon their loyalty to 
sound principles. The-Canadian Congress 
of Labour will gladly co-operate witk 
other Canadian institutions in strengthen- 
ing the foundations of our democratic 
society, and building upon them a social 
order in which justice and security will 
prevail.” 


Gérard Picard, President 
Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


Mr. Picard emphasized the progress made 
by trade unionism in the past fifty years 
He said that the trade union movement 
“has had to devote the greater part of 
its activities to . . . building up a gooc 
union structure, improving workers’ wages 
and working conditions, calling for ade- 
quate legislation, establishing the neces- 
sary contacts with management, develop- 
ing a sense of their responsibilities ir 
its officers and members.” 

The first Monday in September has 
obtained recognition as labour’s day, anc 
unions “have organized orderly celebra- 
tions in most industrial centres, to whick 
the public has given enthusiastic support,” 
Mr. Picard said. 

Labour today must see things in ¢ 
wider scope, and “form an accurate idea’ 
of its role in “an industrial democracy.’ 
Stressing the need for co-operation betweer 
all economic sectors, Mr. Picard said. 
“New responsibilities are making thei) 
appearance, and more advanced trainin 
is required. Trade-unionism must als 
gain a better understanding of the funda 
mentals on which the different economi 
systems are based, so that it may not b 
influenced by mere propaganda from on 
side or another. It will profit, too, b 
becoming familiar with agricultural pro 
lems. City workers and farm workers mu 
get together and help one another. C 
operatives will probably be the b 
liaison agents between. these two clas 
It would be well to reflect on these few 
general ideas on the occasion of Labow 
Day.” 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


During July the taking of a strike vote 
was completed among the non-operating 
smployees of the major Canadian railroads 
represented by a group of fifteen standard 
railway labour unions with international 
affiliations. Earlier a similar strike vote 
lad been conducted among other non- 
operating employees represented by two 
ational labour organizations. Both groups 
‘eported that the employees had voted by 
rery large majorities to “withdraw from 
he service” of the railways if a satisfactory 
ettlement were not secured. 
On August 1 and 2 the negotiating 
ommittees of the two groups of unions 
otified the railway managements that, in 
he absence of a satisfactory agreement 
ing reached, there would be a concerted 
nd peaceful withdrawal from the service 
m the morning of August 22, 1950. 
dispute involves over 124,000 
rays and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
any and their subsidiaries, along with the 
ari Northland Railway and _ the 
onto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 


ay companies announced that they were 
epared to go beyond the recommenda- 
ons contained in the majority reports of 
ie two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
tion (L.G., June, 1950, pp. 826 and 850), 
d to initiate a normal work-week of 44 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
isputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


The non-operating railway labour organizations completed the 
taking of strike votes during July in connection with the recom- 
mendations of Conciliation Boards which dealt with their 
demands for wage increases, shorter hours of work without reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, and other concessions, and early in August 
fixed a deadline for strike action failing a satisfactory settlement. 


hours without any reduction in take-home 
pay. No further information as to the 
progress of the negotiations was available 
at the time of writing. 


2k of * 


On July 31 the Department of Labour 
was informed by the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional’ Union of North America, Canadian 
District, that the union rejected the report 
of the Conciliation Board which dealt 
with the dispute between itself and the 
three principal coastal shipping companies 
in British Columbia, namely, Canadian 
National Steamships, Union Steamships 
Limited, and the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The Department was advised at 
the same time that the union intended to 
conduct a strike vote among the unlicensed 
employees of the three companies. 


* * * 


Earlier in July a Departmental Con- 
ciliation Officer reported that he had been 
successful in securing the settlement of a 
dispute between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and the Canadian ° Pacific 
Transport Company affecting employees of 
the company in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. The sole issue in dispute was a 
union demand for the granting of eight 
statutory holidays with pay, and it was 
reported that a compromise was reached 
providing for three specified statutory holi- 
days with pay. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during the month of July. During 
the month the following applications for 
certification were received :— 

1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
on vessels owned and operated by Blue 
Peter Steamships, Limited, St. John’s 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: J..R. Kinley). 

2. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Ine., on behalf of 
operating marine engineers employed on 
vessels owned and operated by Blue Peter 
Steamships, Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

3. District Council No. 3, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., on behalf of engineer officers employed 
on vessels owned by Paterson Steamships 
Limited and operated on the Great Lakes 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


On July 14 the Minister appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to deal with a dispute 
between the Association of Aviation 
Employees (Federal Labour Union No. 
24609), applicant, and the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, respondent, 
affecting ground personnel employed at 
Gander, Nfld. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlement not Effected by 
Conciliation Officer and 
Conciliation Board 

not Appointed 


On July 6 the Minister received a report 
from R. Trépanier, Conciliation Officer 
(L.G., June, 1950, p. 825), indicating that 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Great Lakes Steam- 
ship Service) had not been settled. The 
Minister informed the parties that a Con- 
ciliation Board would not be established to 
deal further with the dispute. 


Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Brotherhood of 
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. Railway and Steamship Clerks, 


4. The National Union of Operatin 
Engineers of Canada,. on behalf of stear 
and refrigeration engineers employed b 
the National Harbours Board at Montres 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. The West Coast Seamen’s Unio 
(Canada), on behalf of unlicensed personn 
employed by Shell Canadian Tanke 
Limited in the deck, engine room, an 
steward’s departments of the m.v. Wester 
Shell (Investigating Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe 

6. The International Brotherhood 
Electrical Workers and the Internation: 
Association of Machinists, joint applicant 
on behalf of electrical workers, artificer 
and marine engineers employed by tk 
Canadian National Railways on its tra: 
ferries operating between Cape Tormentin’ 
N.B., and Port Borden, P.E.I. (Investiga' 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Freig] 
Handlers, Express and Station Employe 
and the Railway Express Agency, In 
New York, N.Y., affecting Canadia 
employees of the Company (L.G., Ju 
1950, p. 1044), was fully constituted ¢ 
July 7, 1950, with the appointment of tl 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mon 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Telli 
was appointed by the Minister in t 
absence of a joint recommendation fro) 
the other two members of the Board, T. | 
Slattery, K.C., and Marcel Franecq, bo) 
of Montreal, who had previously bee 
appointed on the nominations of the Cor 
pany and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and I 
vestigation appointed to deal with matte 
in dispute between Division No. 27 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Hle 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employe 
of America, and the Ottawa Transport) 
tion Commission (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1173 
was fully constituted on July 11, 1950, wi 
the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ontario, as Chairma 
Judge Cochrane was appointed by 
Minister in the absence of a joint recor 
mendation from the other two members 
the Board, John J. Connolly, K.C., Ottaw 
and C. L. Dubin, Toronto, who had pr 
viously been appointed on the nominatio) 
of the Company and Union respectively.) 


Fonciliation Board Reports Received 


On July 19, 1950, the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
ippointed to deal with matters in dispute 
etween the Seafarers’ International Union 
9 North America, Canadian District, and 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and 


District. 


[he Hon. the Minister’ of Labour, 
Jttawa, Ont. 


The Conciliation Board appointed by the 
finister of Labour on the 5th day of May, 
950, with reference to a dispute between 
he above-named Employers and_ their 
inlicensed personnel of the deck and 
engine-room departments (and the stewards’ 
partment of Union Steamships Ltd.) rep- 
sented by the Seafarers’ International 
nion of North America, Canadian Déstrict, 
has held sittings on July 3, and with the 
arties, on July 4, 5, 6 and 7, and since then 
as sat as a Board on the 12th July for 
msideration of the matter and settlement 
the terms of this report. 
The parties were represented as follows :— 


eafarers’ International Union 
f North America 


. (Dick) Deeley. 
N. Cunningham. 
F. Fisher (named but not present). 


he Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Captain J. T. Hamilton, Marine Super- 


intendent, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service. 
S. M. Gossage, Assistant Manager, 


_ Department of Personnel, Montreal. 
H. Tyson, Personnel Supervisor, British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service. 

Janadian National Steamship Company 

G. A. Macmillan, Superintendent, Cana- 
dian National Steamship Company. 

P. BH. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour Rela- 

tions, Canadian National Railways. 

he Union Steamships Limited 


2. C. McLean, Assistant Manager, Union 
Steamships Limited. . 

Japtain EK. W. Suffield, Marine Superin- 
tendent, Union Steamships Limited. 

i. G. Eakins, Personnel Officer, Union 
Steamships Limited. 


three west coast shipping companies, Cana- 
dian National Steamships, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steamship 
Service), and Union Steamships Limited 
(L.G., July, 1950, p. 1044). The texts of 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board are reproduced below. 


EPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (B.C. Coast Steamship Service), and Union Steamships 


The Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian 


On July 19, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), and Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, 
1950, p. 1044). 


The Board was composed of Harold A. 


Beckwith, Barrister, Victoria, B.C., 
Chairman; G. E. Housser, K.C., Van- 
couver, member appointed on _ the 
nomination of the employers, and J. 
Price, of Vancouver, member appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. 

The text of the Board’s report and 
of the minority report.is reproduced 
herewith. 


The disputes related to proposals sub- 
mitted by the Union as bargaining agent, 
for revision of the following collective 
agreements :— 

Canadian Pacific (Coast Service) signed 
December 23, 1947, effective September 1, 
1947, and revised April 30, 1949, effective 
January 1, 1949. 

Canadian National signed January 22, 
1948, effective September. 1, 1947, and 
revised April 28, 1949, effective January 1, 
1949. 

Union Steamships signed February 14, 
1948, effective September 1, 1947, and 
revised April 30, 1949, effective January 1, 
1949. 

The Board of Conciliation consisted of— 

Harold A. Beckwith, Chairman, appointed 

by the Minister of Labour pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 28 (5) of the 
Act. 
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Jack Price, nominated by the Union. 
George E. Housser, K.C., nominated by 
the Employers. 


Mr. Deeley acted as spokesman for the 
Union and Mr. Gossage for the companies. 
Each of them presented his case by means 
of a written statement which he read and 
on which he made comments as he went 
along. Both spokesmen assured us that 
they had come prepared to deal with the 
issues on the basis of the written state- 
ments with their own comment thereon and 
general discussion thereof, and that neither 
of them expected to present evidence on 
oath. I made it clear on behalf of the 
Board that any of the representatives 
present would be allowed to take part in 
the general discussion and that the greatest 
possible latitude would be given in that 
connection and that either spokesman 
would have the privilege of requiring that 
any statement made by any opposing 
representative be made on oath and subject 
to cross-examination, or of addressing ques- 
tions to any opposing representative in- 
formally or by way of cross-examination. 

Aithough the wording is not always 
identical in the present collective agree- 
ments, it is substantially so and each of 
these agreements has the advantage of 
having a very complete index which is the 
same in each of the three agreements as 
to the classification of subject matter. For 
this reason the portion of my report which 
relates to the proposals made by the Union 
and my comment thereon can best be 
followed if I follow the numbering in the 
index and the portion of the Companies’ 
brief which sets out the details of the 
three sets of proposals. I follow this course 
because reference is made therein to the 
article and section number as shown in the 
index in the case of each agreement, and 
I shall number them accordingly. 

1. That Article 1, Section 2, be revised 
as follows:— 

2. Supplying of Men. 

(a) The Company agrees that during the 
period that this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel in the deck and engine- 
room departments to be hired shall be 
requested through the offices of the Union. 

(b) Should ‘the Union for any reason, at 
any time be unable to furnish a man or 
men to fill any vacancy or vacancies, the 
Company reserves the right to fill said 
vacancy or vacancies from other sources. 

(c) Any unlicensed personnel hired in 
Canada for the deck or engine-room 
departments who are not Members of the 
Union, will be required as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as members thereof during 
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their employment or, in the alternative, t 
tender to the Union one month’s dues an 
assessments as well as initiation fees ¢ 
presently established and to pay subs 
quent monthly dues as required of Unio 
Members (and failure to pay arrears ¢ 
monthly dues, initiation fees or asses! 
ments, at pay-off shall be a bar to furth« 
employment until such arrears are paid). 

This proposal really contains two differe1 
proposals although they may be connecte 
in some agreements. The first of these 
& provision in connection with the operatio 
of the hiring hall, and the second set ot 
in clause (c) is what is commonly referre 
to in trade union matters as a form 
“union security”. I shall deal with the: 
separately because I think it is comme 
ground among the members of the Boa 
that different considerations apply to eac 
of them. 

Hiring Hall: 

This is referred to by the two claus 
(a) and (b) in the proposals. Each of tl 
existing agreements has a hiring hall claus 
which in the case of the CPR Coast Se 
vice and the Canadian National Steamshi 
is worded as follows:— | 

(a) The Union, upon request made 
them by a representative of the Compan 
shall furnish capable, competent ar 
satisfactory men to fill a: vacancy in ai 
of the designated ratings. Should a m. 
despatched by the Union be consider’ 
unsatisfactory then the Company shall 
notify the Union, and the latter sh 
promptly furnish a replacement. 

(b) Should the Union for any reason, 
any time, be unable to furnish a man 
men to fill any vacancy or vacancies, t 
Company reserves the right to fill se 
vacancy or vacancies from other sources 

We were informed by Mr. Gossage tk 
supplementing the terms of this clause 
the existing agreements a letter which 
marked Exhibit 16 had been given un 
date of December 18, 1947, written 
behalf of the company and addressed 
the Union, and reading as follows:— 


“Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Victoria, B.C., 
December 18, 194’ 
D. Joyce, Esq., 
Agent, 
Seafarers’ International Union 

of North America, 

Ray Building, West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Sir, 

For the purpose of Section 2 of Articl 
of Agreement, dated December 18, 1 
covering the services of unlicensed 
sonnel in the Deck and Engine-ro 


Departments of the British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Services, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the Company will rely on the 
facilities of the Union for replacement or 
new hiring of unlicensed deck and engine- 
room ratings. In cases where the Company 
rejects individuals that it does not con- 
sider satisfactory, the Union shall promptly 
furnish replacements. Rejection shall not 
be arbitrary or without due reason. Should 


employees that are capable, competent and 
satisfactory to the Company, the Company 
shall secure replacements from _ other 
sources. The Company will have the 
co-operation of the Union in the employ- 
ment of individuals recommended by the 
Company. 
Yours faithfully, 
O. J. Williams.” 


We were told that an identical letter 
had been given also with reference to 
Canadian National Steamships, and these 
letters were intended as a binding expres- 
sion of policy on the part of each of the 
companies. 

For reasons of their own we were given 
to understand by Mr. Gossage, the two 
- companies would prefer to cover the situa- 
tion by similar letters in this connection. 
I quite realize that this may be so, but 
I must comment that if up to the present 
the companies have felt themselves bound 
by the clauses in the agreement as varied 
by the letter it would be very much pref- 
erable to embody the spirit of the letter 
in clauses (a) and (bd). 

In this same connection I should refer 
to the fact that during the proceedings I 
pointed out to Mr. Deeley that clauses (a) 
and (b) as set out in the original pro- 
posals omitted the words “capable, com- 
petent and satisfactory” and he explained 
at once that in the course of the earlier 
part of the conciliation proceedings his 
attention had been brought to that fact 
and he had immediately corrected i, 28 ib 
was not intentional. 

I have to recommend as to the hiring 
all situation that clauses (a) and (b) as 
contained in the Coast Service agreement 
and in the Canadian National Steamships 
agreement be re-worded as follows:— 

(a) The Company agrees that during the 
period that this agreement is in effect all 
unlicensed personnel in the deck and 
ngine-room departments to be hired shall 
4e applied for through the offices of the 
Jnion. Should a man despatched by the 
Union pursuant to such application be con- 
idered unsatisfactory the Company shall 
© notify the Union and the latter shall 
romptly furnish a replacement. Rejection 
hall not be arbitrary or unreasonable. 


the Union be unable to furnish promptly 


(b) Should the Union for any reason at 
any time be unable to furnish a capable, 
competent and satisfactory man to fill any 
vacancy, the Company shall have the right 
to fill such vacancy from other sources. 

With regard to Union Steamships Limited, 
clause 2 of Article 1 consists of three para- 
graphs which have the general effect of 
what I have recommended for the other 
two companies. I would recommend in 
this connection that while no amendment 
appears to me to be required, it might be 
desirable for the sake of uniformity that 
the wording in the case of all three com- 
panies should be the same, and if so the 
revision should take the form I have 
recommended. 

Union Security. 

The proposal of the Union as quoted 
above as a proposed clause (c)~ was 
thoroughly discussed and appeared to be 
quite impossible of compromise, as the 
companies were every bit as adamant in 
their opposition to it as was the Union in 
its insistence upon it. After careful con- 
sideration I propose, with what I under- 
stand is the concurrence of my colleague, 
Mr. Housser, that this item be held over 
until the time arrives for renewal or 
revision of the present agreements. 

2. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 2 of Article 2 be revised as follows:— 
2. Weekly Leave. 

(a) The employees in the deck and 
engine-room departments shall be granted 
weekly leave on the basis of eight (8) 
days in each month. Such leave shall be 
allowed in periods of not less than twenty- 
four (24) consecutive hours clear of the 
ship in the employees’ home port, pro- 
vided such home port is Victoria, Vancouver 
or Nanaimo. 

(b) When schedules and traffic conditions 
permit, the employees shall be granted 
two (2) days off in each week and the 
balance of weekly leave shall be accumu- 
lated and allowed at a later date as 
mutually agreed. 

During the discussion of this item the 
members of the Board were quite pleased 
to ascertain that both Mr. Gossage and 
Mr. Deeley were satisfied that they could 
between them settle upon a compromise 
wording, and I recommend that in that 
connection an attempt be made to clarify 
the wording and also to remove any incon- 
sistencies as between the privileges enjoyed 
by the licensed personnel and those enjoyed 
by the unlicensed personnel. In connection 
with this recommendation reference may 
be had to page 154 of the transcript of 
the proceedings. 
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3. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 4 of Article 2 be revised as -follows:— 
4. Overtime. 

(a) The regular rate of overtime for 
employees covered by this agreement shall 
be one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per hour for all time worked in excess of 
eight (8) hours in any one day or, in the 
case of deckhands, winchmen, watchmen 
and stevedores, time worked in excess of 
eight hours in a spread of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day. 

(b) (c) and (d), same. 

The question of increases in the rate of 
overtime seems in my opinion to be so 
closely tied in with the question of rates of 
wages that it should be dealt with as part 
of that question. 

As to the application of the overtime 
rate, the same remark applies, but I would 
recommend that in any redraft of this 
clause care should be taken to avoid any 
inconsistency as between licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 

4. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 8 of Article 2 be revised as follows:— 
8. Statutory Holidays. 

(a) Employees working on New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, will be given the day off 
if convenient. If not convenient, and they 
are called upon to work on any of these 
days, they shall be allowed equivalent leave 
with pay, or be paid at the regular rate 
of overtime in lieu thereof. 

(b) Same. 

I would recommend that the clause in 
question be reworded so as to remove any 
inconsistencies as between licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. 

5. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 18 of Article 12 be revised as follows:— 
18. Subsistence and Room Allowance. 

(d) When meals are required and not 
made available by the Company, the 
employee shall receive an allowance of three 
dollars ($3.00) per day in lieu thereof. 

The revision proposed would in my 
opinion be unwise and would result 
in inequality as between licensed and 
unlicensed personnel. I cannot recommend 
this proposed change. 

6. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 23 of Article 2 be revised as follows:— 
23. Crew Equipment. 

(a) 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and (b). Same. 

(a) 5. Suitable mattress and pillow, but 
hair, straw or excelsior shall not be suit- 
able. All mattress replacements shall be 
with spring-filled mattresses. 
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This proposal does not really present any 
difficulty sufficiently great for long discus- 
sion or consideration. I recommend that 
the proposed change be granted and the 
wording proposed by the Union be incor- 
porated in the agreements. 

The next three proposals should be 
discussed out of their numerical number 
slightly. Proposal No. 8 headed “Work at 
Sea”, is as follows:— 

8. That, effective January 1, 1950, Sec- 
tion 3, Article 3 be revised as follows:— 
3. Work at Sea. 

(a) Crew members assigned to watch 
duty when continuous watches are kept at 
sea wherever possible shall maintain a three 
watch system of four hours on and eight 
hours off. Overtime shall be paid for any 
time worked in excess of eight hours in any 
one day. 

(b) Where it is not possible for the 
deckhands, winchmen, watchmen and steve- 
dores to maintain a three watch system oj 
four hours on and eight hours off the 
hours of work shall be eight (8) hours ir 
a spread of twelve hours. Overtime shal 
be paid for any work in excess of eight 
(8) hours in any one day or any work ir 
excess of eight (8) hours in a spread o: 
twelve (12) hours. 

I feel that this proposal as well as the 
third proposal relating to overtime shoulc 
in the same manner as the third proposa 
be treated as part of the subject matte) 
of proposals 7 and 9, relating to rates o 
wages. I make the observation however 
that the effort be made by the parties in 
any revision of this eighth proposal to avoic 
inconsistencies as between licensed anc 
unlicensed personnel. 

No. 7 and No. 9 of the proposals both 
relate to wage increases, and my recom 
mendation, which I believe is concurred ir 
by my colleague, Mr. Housser, is that the 
question therein involved be held over fo) 
consideration in connection with revision 0 
the collective agreements at the conclusior 
of the current year. 

I cannot close this report without referring 
to the manner in which the discussion) 
were conducted. The members of the boare 
could not escape some knowledge of th 
tense situation existing with regard to thes) 
agreements and their subject matter. Thi 
occasionally made itself evident, but onl 
to a slight degree, and I was agreeabl: 
impressed with the attitude of both sider 
which I felt was conciliatory to a ver: 
satisfactory degree. In that connection F 
would particularly commend the two spokes 
men, Mr. Deeley and Mr. Gossage, and i. 
doing so I am not overlooking the variou 
other representatives who attended and a 

! 
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times took part in the discussion. Knowing 
that in all probability the three employing 
companies would each have a representa- 
tive present, I must confess that I felt that 
the representatives of the Union might feel 
themselves embarrassed when faced with so 
many representatives of their opposition. 
This feeling was offset at the opening by 
the announcement that Mr. Gossage would 
act as spokesman for all three companies. 
The other fact that impressed me in that 
connection was that Mr. Deeley and his 
assistant, Mr. Cunningham, although quite 
prepared to enter into a discussion in a 
thoroughly competent manner, were appar- 
ently not overawed by the number of their 
adversaries. The Board joins me in com- 
plimenting these two representatives of the 
Union, and assuring the employees con- 
cerned that they were well represented and 
that they should be thoroughly satisfied 
with these two gentlemen as their spokes- 
men, even though my report will not give 
the employees as much as they had hoped. 
Another compliment should be paid, this 
time addressed to my two colleagues on the 
Board. Mr. Price from his long connection 
with labour matters was of great assistance, 
not only*in the general discussions, but in 
conference among the members of the 
Board, and I wish to thank him for that 
and also for the manner in which he very 
courteously complied with my request that 
local arrangements be made in preparation 
for the sittings. Mr. Housser very early in 
the proceedings indicated that he was 
making an absolutely impartial approach to 
the questions in issue, and from that time 
throughout the discussions, although he was 
the nominee of the employers he gave the 
most praiseworthy demonstration that his 
approach to all issues was that required by 
his oath. 
(Sgd.) H. A. Becxwirn, 
Chairman. 


Memorandum of Concurrence 


I have perused the report of the Chair- 
man under date of July 17, and concur in 
his recommendations, with one slight varia- 
tion. While the wording of the hiring 
clause set forth in page 4 of the report is 
along the lines of our discussions, I would 
prefer to leave it to the parties to frame 
their own agreement in its entirety. It is 
ssible that the suggested wording may not 
entirely acceptable to either party, and 
at some changes may be necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion; in 
other words, while we may be agreed in 
ciple, we should not hamper the parties 
their negotiations by committing our- 
ves to an exact phraseology. 
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I also wish to join with the Chairman 
in his expressions of appreciation of the 
manner in which the parties conducted 
themselves throughout at our hearings, and 
particularly to pay tribute to the able 
manner in which the representatives of the 
employees presented their case. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 17th day 
of July, 1950. 

(Sgd.) Goran E. Housser. 


Minority Report 


The Conciliation Board composed of 
Messrs. Harold A. Beckwith of Victoria, 
B.C., Chairman, George E. Housser, K.C., 
Vancouver, nominated by the Employing 
Companies and Jack Price of Vancouver, 
nominated by the employees’ organization. 
Hearings were held at Court House, Van- 
couver, commencing on July 4. 

The Employing Companies were repre- 
sented at all hearings, also the Employees’ 
organization. 

In giving my reason for dissenting from 
the report of the other two members of the 
board; while I am in accord with certain 
recommendations, I feel that the two main 
demands of the Employees, namely, Union 
Security and wage rates, were most 
important. While the Employees’ brief 
specifies Union Security as the first and 
main point. the companies’ brief deals with 
the question as eighth and last item. How- 
ever, I am of the opinion that during the 
period of the hearings, it was evident that 
from the position taken by both parties to 
the dispute that Union Security was the 
governing factor as far as any effective con- 
ciliation was concerned. 

The proposed amendment to be known 
as subsection C of Section 1, “Supply of 
Men”, which reads as follows: “Any 
unlicensed personnel hired in Canada for 
deck, engine-room (and stewards depart- 
ment in Union Steamships Ltd. agreement) 
departments who are not members of the 
Union shall be required, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
continue as member thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as 
the Initiation fees as presently established 
and to pay subsequent monthly dues as 
required of Union members (and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off 
shall be a bar. to further employment until 
such arrears are paid). The Union agrees 
that the Company will have their co- 
operation in the employment of individuals 
recommended by the Company.” 

The aforementioned amendment is iden- 
tical in effect to its counterpart in the 
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agreements between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, and the east coast Canadian 
Shipping Companies, which include the 
Canadian National Steamships and Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 

The reason given by the Companies’ 
spokesman for refusing this clause, “that 
it was a matter of policy”, is obviously 
contrary to their position taken in other 
agreements between the same _ parties, 
especially significant is the fact that these 
agreements were so satisfactory that they 
have recently been re-signed for another 
year, 1950-51. 

The frequent stressing by both parties 
of the exceptionally good relations that 
exist between the Companies and the Sea- 
farers’ International on both coasts hardly 
justifies the position taken by the Com- 
panies when they tell the SAME organ- 
ization in one locality that the clause is 
acceptable and in another is unacceptable 
due to a matter of policy. The situation 
as it exists at the present time, partic- 
ularly on the Pacific Coast, merits more 
favourable consideration of the employees’ 
proposals. 


Rates of Pay. 


On the matter of the employees’ request 
for an overall increase in pay, the employees’ 
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brief contained comparative wages paid in 
Local Industry in the lower brackets, which 
were considerably higher than the rates 
paid at present by the employing com- 
panies, it was admitted by both parties to 
the dispute that the type of employment 
under consideration was of a semi-skilled 
nature. In view of the aforementioned 
information and the nature of the work 
performed, I am of the opinion that the 
wages paid to the employees should be 
comparable with the wages paid to common 
labour, if not in excess of same. 

In conclusion, I am satisfied that a 
general revision of the wage schedule should 
be made by an increase in take-home-pay 
for all employees concerned. 

I wish to point out that every effort 
was made by every member of the Board 
to bring about conciliation of matters under 
dispute and further, I wish to state that 
the relationship during the whole proceed- 
ing was of a most satisfactory nature. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the other 
members of the Board for their co-opera- 
tion and definite evidence of the impartial 
way the hearings were carried on. 

Respectfully submitted, . 


(Sgd.) Jack Price, 
Member of the 
Conciliation Board. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
‘generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

_ The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
‘contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
‘respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 

‘in the district. 
A more detailed account of the Dominion 
_ Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
_ the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


‘Schedules Prepared and 
— Contracts Awarded During June 


y, 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of June the Depart- 
Ment of Labour prepared 182 fair wages 
Schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
ruction contracts proposed to be under- 
ken by various departments of the 
xovernment of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 
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district . 


During the same period a total of 119 
construction contracts was awarded by 
the various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Agricultures . eo. % 3 $ 73,024.22 

Canadian Commercia 

Corporation. . . 8,636 7,472,054.49 
Pont: Onices ).a-hs ale 10 58,909.82 
PubhiesWorks. ) .-. tf 135,896.81 
R.CMEP SR... ae 3 10,807.26 
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LABOUR LAW 


Amendments to the Labour Relations Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were the more important features of labour 
legislation passed at the 1950 session of the Manitoba Legislature. 


Labour Legislation in Manitoba in 1950 


The 1950 session of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature opened on February 14 and pro- 
rogued on April 22. Among the measures 
passed was one amending the Labour 
Relations Act to change the section which 
determines the effect on certification and 
a collective agreement when an employer’s 
business changes hands. The definition of 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was broadened to cover 
any disease peculiar to, or characteristic of, 
an industrial process. This amendment will 
come into force on Proclamation. Minor 
amendments were also made to the Fair 
Wage Act, the Factories Act, the Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act, and the School Attend- 
ance Act. Under the latter Act the school- 
leaving age which may be fixed by school 
districts with an attendance officer has been 
raised from 15 to 16 years. The Employ- 
ment Services Act provides for the licensing 
of private employment agencies. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act; 1948, changes the section which deter- 
mines the effect on existing certifications 
and collective agreements when the owner- 
ship of. an employer’s business passes to 
another employer or when the businesses of 
two or more employers are merged. Pro- 
vision is also made for the termination of a 
collective agreement when a union is decer- 
tified and is not replaced by another 
bargaining agent. 

Before amendment the Act provided that 
where a trade union was certified as a 
bargaining agent, and a collective agree- 
ment was in force and the ownership of the 
business passed to another employer, both 
the certification and the agreement were 
binding on the new employer. The Act 
now provides that the certification is bind- 
ing on the new employer whether or not a 
collective agreement has been made, and a 
collective agreement entered into by a certi- 
fied bargaining agent is binding on the new 
employer. 

Where a merger of two or more busi- 
nesses takes place, the several certifications 
remain in force till duly terminated. If 
two or more collective agreements are in 
force, they will remain in effect until ter- 
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‘before the 


minated and, will be binding on the certified 
bargaining agents that are parties to them 
and on the employer who owns the amal- 
gamated business. If, in the opinion of the 
Manitoba Labour Board, the two or more 
collective bargaining units may appropri- 
ately become one unit, it may order that 
the units be merged and may certify a 
bargaining agent for the new merged unit. 
All the existing agreements will then be 
binding on the new certified bargaining 
agent and on the employer until they are 
terminated or a new agreement is made, 
subject to any modifications prescribed by 
the Board to remove any inconsistencies 
between the agreements. 

It is stipulated in the Act that, when - 
the Board considers that a bargaining agent 
no longer represents a majority of the 
employees in the unit for which it was 
certified, the Board may decertify the 
bargaining agent. The amendment pro- 
vides that if a collective agreement is in 
force when a bargaining agent is decertified, 
and no other union is certified to replace 
it, the employer may apply to the Board 
for an order authorizing him to terminate 
the agreement, after giving seven days’ 
notice to the decertified union of his 
application for permission to terminate the 
agreement. 

When the parties to conciliation pro- 
cedure agree to make the findings of a 
conciliation board binding, the proceedings 
board may be received as 
evidence in a court action to enforce the 
recommendations of the Board.  Pre- 
viously, such evidence could not be used. 

Another change would allow the Min- 
ister of Labour to refer complaints of 
alleged violations of the Act to the Labour 
Relations Board as well as to an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission or a conciliation 
officer. 

A Bill to amend the Labour Relations 
Act, introduced by a Private Member, 
failed to pass second reading. The Bill 
would have added a provision to the 
section on unfair labour practices to pro- 
tect the pension rights of employees if they 
were involved in a legal strike or lockout. 
In addition, the Bill would have broadened ° 
the coverage of the Act to include members 


: 


and employees of Government. boards, 
commissions, corporations, and _— similar 
bodies. ° 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments were made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act with respect to 
the definition of industrial disease, and the 
definition of a learner under the Act. These 
two changes, however, have not yet been 
proclaimed in effect. Other changes deal 
with medical aid and investment of surplus 
moneys in the Accident Fund. 

The definition of industrial diseases has 
been broadened to cover any disease 
peculiar to, or characteristic of, an indus- 
trial process within the scope of Part I, 
as well as any of the diseases specified in 
the schedule to the Act. In thus pro- 
viding for the payment of compensation 
for any disease peculiar to an industrial 
process, trade or occupation, the Manitoba 
Act is like the Act of Ontario which was 
similarly amended in 1947. The section 


empowering the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to add by regulation classes of 
workers who may contract occupational 


dermatitis is no longer necessary and_ is 
therefore repealed, as is the list of such 
classes of workers formerly enumerated in 
the schedule. 

A “learner” is now brought under the 
coverage of the Act. This change follows 
a recent decision of the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal (L.G., 1950, p. 895) in which the 
Board was prohibited from awarding com- 
pensation to an injured student trainman 
on the grounds that the injured man was 
not a “workman” within the meaning of 
the Act. “Learner” is defined in the Act 
as “any person who, although not under 
a contract of service or apprenticeship, 
becomes subject to the hazards of an indus- 
try within the scope of Part I for the 
purpose of undergoing training or proba- 
tionary work specified or stipulated by the 

employer as a preliminary to employment”. 
At the request of an injured workman, 
the Board may permit treatment by a 
registered osteopathic physician or chiro- 
practor, and any treatment so given is 
under the supervision and control of the 
Board, as in the case of other medical aid. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was amended by 
simplifying the definition of factory and 
changing the sections requiring notice to 


occupiers of factories. 

The Act formerly required an occupier to 
Serve written notice, containing specified 
information, on the inspector within one 
month after he began to occupy a factory. 
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be given to the factory inspector by new . 


Where a factory was operated for the first 
time, the owner, proprietor or manager was 
required to give prior notice of at least 15 
days to the inspector, and no operations 
could be begun in the factory until he 
received a permit following inspection of 
the premises. 

The same requirements are laid down in 
the revised Act but now, in addition, 15 
days’ notice is required before a substantial 
change is made in the type of operation 
carried on in a factory or before altera- 
tions or additions to a factory building, or 
to machinery, equipment or motive power 
are begun. A permit and a certificate of 
inspection are required before these changes 
may be made. All notices are now to be 
sent to the Minister of Labour rather nee 
to the factory inspector. 

The definition of “factory” has been Bi 
more concise and comprehensive and as a 
result the schedule which listed the types 
of factories covered by the Act is repealed 
as being unnecessary. “Factory” is now 
defined to mean “a building, structure, or 
premises of any kind, or land, in or on 
which three or more persons are employed 
for remuneration in preparing, processing, 
producing, manufacturing, repairing, clean- 
ing, altering, or adapting for sale, any 
material, substance, article or thing, by 
manual labour or by the use of machinery, 

by both such labour and such use of 
machinery”. 


Fair Wages 


A new section in the Fair Wage Act, 
1916, provides that the draft schedule of 
wages and hours drawn up annually by the 
Fair Wage Board for public and certain 
private construction works must be made 
available to the public so that written 
representations concerning it may be made 
to the Minister of Labour before he 
approves the schedule. The Minister must 
allow at least 10 days for such representa- 
tions to be made. Formerly, only the 
schedule as approved by the Minister was 
placed before the public. 

As now revised, the Act provides that, 
upon receiving the report of the Board 
containing its reeommendations with respect 
to the minimum wages which should be 
paid and the maximum hours. which 
employees should be required to work, the 
Minister must publish a notice stating that 
the Board’s recommendations may be seen 
at the office of the Department and that 
he will receive written submissions regard- 
ing them for at least 10 days after the 
publication of the notice. 

If the Minister finally approves the 
recommendations either as they were made 
or as amended by him, he must again 
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publish a notice making provision for 
public inspection of the recommendations 
and fixing a date and place for public 
hearings. j 

The recommendations of the Board 
respecting wages and hours of labour are, 
as before, to be based on such evidence of 
mutual agreement between employer and 
employee as the Board deems conclusive, 
or such wages and hours as the Board con- 
siders to be in accordance with prevailing 
conditions or, by a 1950 amendment, on 
“Such factors as the Minister requires it to 
consider”. 

The provision requiring employers to 
comply with a schedule after it comes into 
force is amended to state specifically that 
every employee in respect of whose wages 
the order applies is entitled to be paid 
wages at a rate per hour not less than that 
specified in the order. 

A further change stipulates that, unless 
the Minister directs otherwise, the employer 
must pay wages in full within five days 
after the end of the pay period for which 
the wages are payable. Previously, there 
was no time limit specified for payment 
of wages. 

Acceptance by an employee of wages at 
a rate lower than the fixed rate does not 
protect the employer from prosecution for 
violation of the Act if the employee within 
thirty days after receiving his first pay at 
the lower rate lodges a complaint with the 
Minister. Previously, the. Act stated that 
an agreement to accept less than the fixed 
wage was not a defence in an action for 
the recovery of wages or in a prosecution 
under Part I of the Act. 


Vacations with Pay 


An amendment to the Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1947, requires every employer to 
notify each of his employees who becomes 
entitled to a vacation of the date on which 
the vacation begins. Formerly, the Act 
stated that the employer should “permit” 
each of his employees to take a vacation 
within 10 months after he became entitled 
to it. This did not mean, according to a 
court decision, that the employer was 
required to notify each employee of the 
vacation date. 

The Manitoba Labour Board is now given 
specific power to direct an employer to pay 
vacation wages to an employee or to grant 
him a vacation, or both. Previously, the 
Board was authorized to make decisions 
regarding any matter to which the Act 
applies but was not specifically authorized 
to make orders to carry out its decisions. 

The section of the Act which provides 
for more favourable alternative vacation 
arrangements which may be established by 
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custom, agreement, contract of service or 
by any other Act was rewritten to ensure 
that no employee loses benefits to which 
he is entitled under the Vacations with 
Pay Act by reason of such custom, agree- 
ment, contract of service or other Act. 

A Private Member’s Bill which failed to 
pass would have amended the Vacations 
with Pay Act to give an annual vacation 
of two weeks with pay to every employee 
after he has been employed by an employer 
for two years. 


School Attendance 


An amendment to the School Attendance 
Act raises from 15 to 16 years the school- 
leaving age which may be fixed by by-law 
by a school board which has an attendance 
officer. As before, a person reaching the 
school-leaving age during the school term 
must attend school until the end of that 
term. The school-leaving age in other 
places under the Act is 14 years but children 
between 14 and 16 years must attend school 
if not regularly employed in industry, 
household duties or farm work. 


Employment Services 


The Employment Services Act was 
passed to repeal the Employment Bureau 
Act, 1918, which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Government Employment 
Bureau. Since there are local employment 
offices throughout the Province forming 
part of the Federal Government’s Employ- 
ment Service under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, a provincial employment 
bureau is no longer necessary. 

The new Act provides that no employ- 
ment agency in the Province may be oper- 
ated without a licence from the Minister 
of Labour. Further, no person, association, 
or municipal or other corporation, whether 
operating for reward or not, may, unless 
he is licensed, send any person or persuade 
or induce any person to go from any place 
in the Province to any other place within 
or outside the Province to seek or obtain 
employment. 

The Act does not apply to an employ- 
ment office maintained by an employer 
as part of his business organization for 
engaging workers for his business, nor to a 
registered trade-school which is endeavour- 
ing to secure employment for its students 
or graduates. 

Upon application, the Minister may 
issue or refuse to issue a licence for the 
operation of an employment agency and 
he may also suspend or cancel a licence 
previously issued. A licence is valid for 
one fiscal year. 

A provision similar to one in the 
Employment Bureau Act was re-enacted. 


¢ 


This provision forbids any person, associa- 
tion or corporation operating an employ- 
ment agency and having knowledge of a 
legal strike or lockout in an industry from 
sending any person to take employment in 
place of an employee who is on strike or 
locked out without informing the person 
sent of the existence of the strike or 
lockout. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations prescribing 
application forms for licences, licence forms, 
the fees to be paid for licences and 
- other matters. Penalties for contravention 
of the Act are fines of not less than $10 
and not more than $25, and in default of 


three months. 

The section of the Employment Bureau 
Act which provided for the setting up of 
an employment office by by-law of one or 
more municipal corporations has been 
transferred to the Municipal Act. 


Pensioners’ Special Assistance 
Law Repealed 


An Act passed at the 1949 session of the 
Legislature entitled an Act to Provide 
Special Assistance to Municipalities for 
Old Age and Blind Pensioners (L.G., 1949, 
p. 997) was repealed. This Act gave 
special assistance to municipalities for old 
-age and blind pensioners in addition to the 
regular payments under the Old Age and 
Blind Persons’ Pensions Act. 


Housing 


To enable the Provincial Government to 
act in co-operation with the Government 
of Canada and with the municipalities of 
the Province for the purpose of developing 
more housing accommodation in the Prov- 
ince, a Housing Act was passed similar to 
those adopted in several other provinces at 
the 1950 sessions. The Act takes advantage 
of the 1949 amendments to the National 
Housing Act (Canada) which provide that 
under agreements made between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and any of the prov- 
inces, the Federal Government will pay 75 
per cent and the Province 25 per cent of 
the cost of approved housing projects. 
The new Manitoba law enables the 
Minister of Labour or other Minister 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to enter into agreements with the 
Federal Government to undertake joint: 
projects for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for housing purposes and for 
the construction of houses for sale or rent. 
Further, the Government of Manitoba is 
empowered to make agreements with any 


a 


nunicipality with respect to housing pro- 


payment imprisonment for not more than’ 


_or impose 


jects in the municipality, and the muni- 
cipality is to assume the whole or part 
of the Province’s 25 per cent share of the 
cost, as required by the agreement. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may set up 
corporations with the powers and. duties 
necessary to carry out the terms of an 
agreement. The Manitoba Housing Act, 
1946, which permitted the Government to 
make agreements with local housing authori- 
ties or municipalities is repealed. 


Minimum Age for Elevator Operators 


An amendment to the Public Buildings 
Act repealed the section which prohibited 
any person under 16 years of age from 
operating a passenger elevator in public 
buildings anywhere in the Province. This 
section 1s unnecessary since the regulations 
issued under the Elevator and Hoist Act 
set the minimum age for operation of 
power-driven elevators at 18 years and 
require the operators to be licensed by the 
Department of Labour. 


Bills not Passed 


In addition to the two Bills noted above 
which failed to pass, several others did not 
get beyond first reading, 

The maximum weekly hours of work of 
men would have been reduced from 48 to 
40 hours and of women from 44 to 40 
hours, unless time and one-half was paid, 
by a Bill to amend the Hours of Work 
Act. In addition, the coverage of the Act 
would have been extended to all work 
projects done by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in any part of the Province. 

A Private Member’s Bill to Protect 
Certain Civil Rights, similar to those 
presented in the past three years, was with- 
drawn after first reading. The Bill was 
designed to prevent discrimination on 
grounds of race, creed, religion, sex, colour 
and national origin. ; 

A Bill to amend the Manitoba Election 
Act would, if it had passed, have lowered 
the minimum age at which a person may 
vote from 21 to 18 years. Further, Indians 
or persons of Indian blood receiving an 
annuity or treaty money from the Crown 
would be allowed to vote in provincial 
elections. The Bill would, in addition, have 
stipulated that am employer must allow 
every voter in his employ at least’ two 
additional hours other than the noon hour 
for voting and must not deduct any pay 
any other penalty on the 
employee by reason of his absence during 
the hours. At present, the Act provides 
that workmen must be allowed to absent 
themselves from their employment from 
twelve o’clock until two o’clock. 
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Resolutions 


A motion carried in the Legislature on 
March 9, by a vote of 385 to 15, urged the 
Government of Manitoba to recommend 
strongly at the forthcoming Federal- 
Provincial Conference that the Federal 
Government should introduce a contrib- 
utory old age pension plan without a means 
test, and further, to request that the 
Federal Government make effective imme- 
diately its 1945 proposals to assume full 


financial responsibility for old age pensions 
and to provide for social assistance for 
other age groups. 

By a resolution of March 21, passed by 
a vote of 30 to 14, reference was made to 
the Supreme Court decision in the rentals 
case and the House stated’ that it was of 
the opinion that control of rents in Canada 
should be continued by the experienced 
rental control agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a uniform and equitable manner 
throughout Canada. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the employment offered to the 


claimant was not suitable within the 
meaning of the Act.—CU-B 504 (October 
7, 1949). 


MarertaL Facts or Case: 

The claimant, a single girl, 21 years of 
age, was employed as a cashier by a 
departmental store in the City of ......... 
from March, 1946 to January 5, 1949, on 
which latter date she was laid off due to 
a shortage of work. Upon termination 
of employment her rate of pay was $16 
a week. 

On January 7, 1949, she filed an initial 
application for benefit which was allowed. 

On May 13, 1949, the local office 
notified her of permanent employment 
Wiblleter cs tarcet a. as a salesgirl at $13 a 
week, which, according to the submis- 
sions, was the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for that type of work. 

The claimant refused to apply for that 
employment on the grounds that she had 
no experience as a salesgirl and that she 
wanted work as a cashier as she had 
worked three years as such. The local 
office reported that the claimant had 
“registered salesgirl as her usual occupa- 
tion and cashier as her secondary 
occupation”’. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because, in his opinion, 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
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apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of Section 40 (1) 
(a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. The Court after having heard 
the claimant upheld, in a majority finding, 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. The 
majority of the Court felt that, in view 
of her lengthy period of unemployment, 
the work offered was suitable in spite of 
the faet that it was at a salary lower 


than that whieh she recetved in her 
previous employment. 
The dissenting member was of the 


opinion that it was not suitable as the 
claimant held “a competency card from 
her Joint Committee as a clerk on a 
percentage basis which, by virtue of the 
Decree relating to the retail trade. 
entitles her to a minimum weekly salary 
of $19”. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION : 


When the claimant was notified of 
employment as a sales clerk, she refused 
to apply for it because she wanted work 
as a cashier. This reason, after four 
months of unemployment, was not suffi- 
cient to establish good cause within the 
meaning of the Act. 


However, according to the dissenting 
member of the Court (the employees’ 
representative) “the claimant holds a 


competency card from her joint committee 


virtue of the (provincial) Decree relating 
to the retail trade (City Olmert one « 
entitles her to a minimum weekly salary 
of $19”. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the employment offered to the claimant as 
a sales clerk at $13 a week was not suit- 
able within the meaning of the Act and her 
appeal is allowed. 


Held that the claimant had, without 
good cause, refused to accept a situa- 
tion in suitable employment.—CU-B 527 
(December 21, 1949). 


7 


| Marertat Facrs or Case: 


The claimant, a married woman, 36 years 
of age, was employed by a furrier, as a 
fitter, from September, 1948 to December, 
1948 when she was laid off due to a shortage 
of work. Upon termination of her employ- 
ment her rate of pay was $35 a week. She 
filed a claim for benefit on July 21, 1949, 
which was allowed. 

On September 26, 1949, the local office 
notified her of an offer of permanent 
employment, as a finisher with another 

- furrier at a wage of $25 a week, which 
according to the submissions was the pre- 
vailing rate of pay in the district for the 
type of work offered. The hours were 8 a 
day and 49 a week. The claimant refused 
to accept the employment stating she was 

ready to work at the same salary she was 
earning before—$35 for 44 hours. 

Upon the evidence before him, the 
Insurance Officer disqualified the claimant 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks, because, in his opinion, she had, 
without gopd cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment within the 
meaning of Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act. 
The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees. 


~ as a clerk on a percentage basis which, by 


She was present at the hearing of her 
case and the Court in a majority finding 
upheld the decision ‘of the Insurance 
Officer. The dissenting member of the 
Court was of the opinion that “it was not 
fair to consider the date of cessation of 
work as the beginning of the unemploy- 
ment period but, instead, the period during 
which she drew benefit”. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Decision: 


It appears from the transcript of the 
evidence given before the Court of 
Referees, that the claimant filed a claim for 
benefit in January 1949, shortly after 
having lost her employment as a fitter in 
a furrier’s store. She commenced drawing 
unemployment insurance benefit, but after 
a few weeks, was disqualified “because she 
was pregnant”. Subsequent to the birth of 
her child, she again claimed benefit and on 
September 26, 1949, was offered employ- 
ment as a finisher with another furrier at. 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district. 

When that offer of employment was made 
to the claimant on September 26, she had, 
therefore been unemployed for a consider- 
able length of time. Furthermore, it is 
interesting to note that she contemplated 
starting a business on her own account in 
the near future. 

Under the circumstances, I agree with the 
Court of Referees that Section 40 (3) of 
the Act must apply in this case and that 
the claimant has, without good cause, 
refused to accept a situation in suitable 
employment. 

As to the dissenting member's remarks, 
I emphasized in a recent decision (CU-B 
488) that the number of days benefit paid 
to a claimant was’ not the criterion in 
determining cases under Section 40 of the 
Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced 1-0 points to 168:5 
between July 3 and August 1. The index 
stood at 162-8 on August 1, 1949, and at 
157-5 at August 2, 1948. Foods were again 
responsible for most of the July increase; 
the index for this series moving from 214-3 
to 216-7. Prices continued upward for 
practically all meats, while eggs, sugar and 
coffee also advanced. Fresh vegetables 
recorded moderate seasonal declines. The 
clothing index showed a slight advance 
from 180-7 to 180-9, reflecting increases in 
footwear and piece goods. This is the first 
upward movement in clothing prices since 
October, 1949. Fuel and light advanced 0-7 
point to 138-4 in response to higher prices 
for coal and coke in Ontario and Quebec. 
Home furnishings and services moved up 
‘2:0 points to 168-9, due mainly to an 
increase in telephone rates in eastern 
Canada. Indexes for the two remaining 
groups continued unchanged—rentals stand- 
ing at 134-9 and miscellaneous items at 
132:5. 

From August, 1939 to August 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 67-2 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Further sharp increases in food prices 
were mainly responsible for advances in 
the composite cost-of-living indexes for 
eight regional cities. Higher rentals were 
recorded in six centres reflecting results of 
a June survey. Fuel and light remained 
unchanged except for Montreal and Toronto 
where advances for anthracite coal moved 
the indexes to higher levels. Other main 
groups were generally unchanged to slightly 
lower. : 

Composite city index increases between 
June 1 and July 3 were as follows: Mont- 
real 2-6 to 171-6; Saint John 2-2 to 164-0; 
Halifax 2-1 to 158-5; Toronto 2-1 to 164-2; 
Edmonton 2-1 to 163-4; Vancouver. 2-0 
to 169-0; Winnipeg 1-8 to 161-9 and 
Saskatoon 1-4 to 166-4. During the same 
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interval the Dominion index rose 2:1 points 
to 166-2. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1950 


The general wholesale price index rose 
3:2 points to 165-0 between May and June, 
1950. It was an all-time high for this 
serles, exceeding the previous peak of 164-3 
recorded in May, 1920 by 0-7 point. All of 
the eight component groups shared in the 
advance. Non-ferrous metals led with an 
increase of 14-1 points to 158-2, followed 
by Wood Products which rose 6:3 points 
to 201-0, Animal Products, 6-1 points to 
173-0, and Iron Products, 1:2 points to 
182-4. The remaining groups registered 
fractional increases. Textile Products moved 
up 0-9 point to 165-4; Vegetable Products 
and Chemical Products 0-5 point each to 
149-0 and 118-0 respectively, and Non- 
metallic Minerals 0-2 point to 140-3. 

Important commodity price increases 
between May and June included the 
following: Cheese, new (Toronto), 31-9 per 
cent, fir dimension, No. 1, 25-9 per cent, 
pork carcass (Winnipeg) 21:3 per cent, 
nickel 20-9 per cent, zinc, Grade A elec- 
trolytic, 20.4 per cent, lamb carcass 19-0 
per cent, zine oxide 16-6 per cent, rolled 
oats 15-6 per cent, steel scrap 15-0 per: cent, 
eggs, Grade A large, 12-8 per cent and 
electrolytic copper 12:4 per cent. 

Decreases were recorded by the follow- 
ing: tallow 18-2 per cent, oranges 16-9 
per cent, Magnesium sulphate 15:3 per 
cent, pepper 15-0 per cent, cocoanut oil 11-2 
per cent, antimony 7:7 per cent, rosin 6°7 
per cent, soya bean oil 5-6 per cent, milk 
(Vancouver) 5-1 per cent, cast iron scrap 
5:0 per cent. 

The: Canadian farm products wholesale 
price index rose 2-1 points between May 
and June to 152-2. Animal Products rose 
5-1 points to 196-0 reflecting higher prices 
for livestock, raw wool, and hides and skins. 
Field Products edged up 0-2 point to 126-0 
when an increase in grain prices outweighed 
declines in onions, hay, potatoes and 
tobacco. 


- painters and decorators at Toronto. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS™ 


Canada, July, 1950 


Strike idleness increased during the 
month, the number of strikes and lockouts, 
the workers involved and the time loss 
being higher than in June. The number 
of workers and the time loss were slightly 
lower than in July, 1949. Work stoppages 
causing the largest amount of time loss 
were: knitting factory workers at St. 
Jéréme, P.Q., aluminum foundry workers 
at Etobicoke, Ont., can and canning equip- 
ment factory workers at Toronto, Ont., and 
Four 
work stoppages occurred in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1950, show 
32 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 6,379 workers, with a time loss of 
50,750 man-working days, as compared with 
27 strikes and lockouts in June, 1950, with 


2,781 workers involved and a loss of 30,152 


days. In July, 1949, there were 20 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 12,592 workers, and 
a loss of 58,005 days. 

For the first seven months of this year 
there were 91 strikes and lockouts, with 
21,189 workers involved and a loss of 
210,322 man-working days. For the similar 
period last year there were 78 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 28,615 workers, and a 


loss of 729,737 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


time lost in July, 1950, was 0-06 per cent 
of the estimated working time; 0-04 per 
cent in June, 1950; 0-07 per cent in July, 
1949; 0-04 per cent for the first seven 
months of 1950; and 0-13 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1949. 

Of the 32 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during July, 1950, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, four in favour of the 
employers, five were compromise settle- 
ments, and 11 were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 11 work 
stoppages were reported as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949; and 
printers at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
May 22, 1950. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA® 


Second Quarter of 1950 


There were 262! industrial fatalities in 
the second quarter of 1950 according to 
the latest reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. This marks a decrease of 
49 fatalities compared with the previous 
quarter in which 311 accidents were 
recorded including 40 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are those 
which involved persons gainfully employed, 
during the course of or arising out of their 
employment and included deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On June 10, a trainman and two engineers 
were killed in a collision between two 
freight trains near Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 
Five miners were killed at Cadomin, 
Alberta, on June 14, when they were 
trapped 350 feet underground by a cave-in. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 54, was recorded in manufac- 
turing. Of these 24 occurred in the iron 
and steel products group and 10 in saw and 
planing mills. During the previous quarter 
72 fatalities were recorded in manufactur- 
ing, including 20 in iron and steel products 
and 12 in the textiles industry. In the 
second quarter of 1949 there were 57 in- 
dustrial fatalities in manufacturing. 


There were 41 industrial deaths in mining 
during the second quarter of 1950, of which 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1950 ‘is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Supplementary 
lists compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters, generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods, 
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22 occurred in the metalliferous mining 
group. In the first quarter of 1950 there 
were 39 industrial fatalities in the mining 
industry including 20 in  metalliferous 
mining. During the second quarter of 1949, 
39 fatalities were recorded in the mining 
industry. 

Of the 36 fatalities noted in transporta- 
tion during the quarter under review, there 
were 15 in steam railways and 9 in water 
transportation. In the previous three- 
month period 43 fatalities were recorded 
in transportation including 28 in steam 
railways and 9 in local and highway 
transportation. 

In agriculture there were 22 accidental 
deaths during the three-month period as 
compared with 10 during the first quarter 
of 1950. The increased activity in agri- 
culture during the spring and summer 
months is reflected in these figures. 

There were 30 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the second quarter of 1950 
as compared with 45 during the previous 
three months, and 38 in the second quarter 
1949. 

In the various branches of the construe- 
tion industry there were 27 accidental 
deaths as compared with 28 in the first 
quarter of 1950, and 88 in the second 
quarter of 1949. 

An analysis of the causes of industrial 
accidents shows that 69 or 26:2 per cent 
were caused by moving trains, watercraft 
and other vehicles. During the previous 
three months, 25-2 per cent of the fatali- 
ties recorded were attributable to the same 
causes. Falls of persons caused 44 deaths 
and falling objects 29. Industrial diseases, 
infection and other causes resulted in 51 
fatalities while dangerous substances caused 
37 deaths. 

The largest number of industrial fatali- 
ties was recorded in Ontario where there 
were 111. In British Columbia there were 
50 and Quebec 39. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 70 fatalities in April, 103 in May and 
89 in June. 
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‘TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1950 1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items SS | | MM 
July June June June June June 
Labour Force— é 

Civilian labour force: (1)5....0. 02s nc8ssceees OOO! 3... sn cs 4,933 5,121 5,030 t tT 

Persons with jobs (4). gescgsemesnd shee neas Ct) etary aetna 4,793 5,018 4,948 3) ¥ 
Malev) iivsincdattn ates here be Chae eee QOS avinnceutiee 3,750 3,918 3,876 t ij 

Womiale (1) eek cn wes atceweraecns Oe eee eae OOO) iaaasatiners 1,043 1,100 1,072 tT ij 

Paid Workers: (2). <.2j 24.006 Paria sisves rateaieee ore OOO) ase. Aes 8,386 3,496 3,364 t T 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)... .000].......... 140 103 82 tT 7 

Index of employment, 8 leading Industries (2).... 201-9 196-4 194-5 192-3 180-5 113-1 

Unemployment in trade unions, end of second 
Quarterss tees sdinge eect ees CGlscnctn achat cetera 1-8 1:3 0-3 11-6 

Immigration sss. seen ee ee NOs Settee 6,939 11,967 15,323 857 2,266 

ult maloss. <5 decicecr cmetcrmocnimenls INO. eae ae 2,899 5,012 7,382 237 667 
Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income........ Sich enametsccee $000; C00) <.c/ecr s anvelsili karate create 645 595 T t 

Per capital weekly earnings, 8 leading industries.$ 45-16 44-59 42-32 40-02 31-80 7 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ c 103-9 103-5 99-1 91-4 T ti 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. . 42-6 42-0 40-8 41-7 a9 7 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (3)......... 108-1 107-5 103-0 101-0 T Tt 

National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (1st of month) (6) 204-6 254°5 154-9 131-0 62-2 107°7 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (6)............. 39-9 41-5 47-5 60-4 218-1 T 

Placements, weekly average..........-cececececclecececcece 18-6 15-5 16:6 7 T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims?) ......%.....<c..c000e.. 000 109-4 146-5 95-8 71-0 7:3 t 
Balanceinifund 34s cncee ae eee eee $000, 000 593-3 585-8 544-5 465-4 209-7 T 
Price Indexes— ’ 

‘Wholesalo,(2)23) aut ann deco sce sie emnae 166-9 165-0 156-3 152-1 102-5 73+2 

Cost of living indexing me csc eree ee e nee 167-5 165°4 160-5 154-3 119-0 100-5 

Residential building materials (4)................ 245-2 238°3 228-0 216-5} 146-6(5)} 102-3(5) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4).............0ee0ee 203-3 205-3 190-4 180:3 200-7 108-3 
Mining production index (4)...........cecececlecceccccce 147-6 132-1 123-7 101-6 124-6 
Manufacturing index (4)..........c.cceeecece 213-5 215-2 200-4 190°3 222-4 105-4 

Eléctric'power.eeeesee eee. 000,000 k.w.h. 4,193 4,305 4,018 3,718 3,326) 2,246 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded.................. $000,000).......... 164-7 102-4 133-8 37-3 25 +2 
Dwelling units, started...........-..eeees OOD Aine Be sal eons cakes 10-5 13-4 t 7 
Completed 3.5520... Rete ones oe QOD bance kepecsa re oll ixecanereeee 7:3 5-9 Tt y 
Under conustruction.....c1-20cccevenceses. 000) Soc os sites 58-1 53-5 44.6 tT T 

Pig ions chee eee tae en eee 000 tons 194-0 198-5 194-3 183-8 161-9 52-8 

Steel ingots and castings.................. 000 tons 264-2 276-4 270-5 259-4 240-8 107-9 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. DOOIK. Sse 95-4 101-8 94-1 89-4 66°3 
Hoge chins sacha ees ane eee Bee O00] S6Sse% tee 344-7 277-7 344-7 682-9 220-2 

Hlour production .nescstecespnekeee ee 000,000 bbls 1-28 1-65 1-67 1-91 1-87 1-19 

INGwaprintivis crc gae oo pete cata oe 000 tons 439-3 441-0 437-0 382-9 246-9 240-5 

Cement producers’ shipments........ 000/000 bbls). esa. sac 1-8 1-6 1:5 1-0(7) 0-7(7) 

Automobiles and trucks......................000].......... 41-4 30-1 23-4 14-3 14-5 

OEE Scie sesso or sesamin tenes 000' fine’ oz:)\) eset ce 368-9 343 °3 290-1 240-7 436-5 

Copper scat as Sere eee beds aca 000 tons}.......... 20-6 20-3 20-4 23-5 27-3 

Gi Aid Sects: oee catered o. eeareie es 000 tons}.......... 14:6 14-2 11-3 9-9 16-4 

Nickel, Sasi cccthecam soa tosecemcret 000 tons} ........4... 10-6 10-7 10-4 10-2 10-1 

AHO Roh. keys teleost uri itey cao tee a maneeen: O00 tons|on. arc: 26:7 27-5 18-8 20-7 18-3 
Coal ere eee Sie Soe VIE Me Ee 000 tons 1,112 1,352 1,327 1,404 1, 234 1,091 
Crudeipetroleumey pe tmeocnn kane 000: bbls} 5.50 cceree 2,181 1,702 1,039 819 820 

Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4) 310-6 290-0 190-0 111-4 
Retail sales. ja. ciate ee Bae A : 678-2 635-1 

‘ 250-5 233-0 152-5 63-7 
255-1 233-5 343-2 76-4 
ihe a Rams ae 3,975 4,192 5,457 1,819 
354-0 322 342-0 316-0 195-0 

132-0 99-6 120-3 83-7 88-4 
158-2 136-3 148-2 122-2 98-8 
90-2 94-4 95-4 97-0 95-7 
10,045 7,216 6,475 5,219 2,831 
af oe 2,085 1,867 1,061 822 
. aera 4,187 4,030} 3,1538(5)} 1,370(5) 
a loretirers are ate [ides S52 1,201 1,134 910 Saas} 

Be Aeon Mme oe 2,986 2,896) 2,163(5)| 1,089(5) 


ee ee ee eee eee 

Nore:—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 8, 1950, June 4, 
1949, June 5, 1948. All figures for June 1950 exclude Manitoba. (?) Average 1926=100. (%) Real earnings computed by 
dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average 
for 1946=100. (4) Average 1935-39=100. (5) Year end figures. (6) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(7) Figures for 1939-1944 are production data rather than shipment. 
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A—Labour Force 
| TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
' Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
; June 3, 1950(?) March 4, 1950 
Population Class ot en ee a (ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Toran Crvittian Non-Institutionat] - 
4 MANPOWER: actcicoses oo. 4, 606 4,529 9,135 4,883 4,796 9,679 
PAS LADOUT. LODCCias «2 tockeses a. eves 3, 869 1,064 4,933 4,032 1,076 5, 108 
- . 1. Persons with jobs............. 3,750 1,043 4,793 on fOL 1,045 4,796 
, Mieaorioulturalins. cc: a. 6 «xls 901 76 977 900 40 940 
PAI GAWOLKCLS +n davesa te orcs: 109 (a) 114 85 (a) 89 
IEIMIDIOVGRB CG: caet tec tee 47 (a) 49 40 (a) 41 
Own Account Workers..... 539 (a) 546 567 (a) 573 
) Unpaid Workers.......... 206 62 268 208 29 237 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 2,849 967 3,816 2,851 1,005 3,856 
} Paid Workers............. 2,394 878 3,272 2,398 910 3, 308 
nM ployers...cseees Wa. mee 120 (a) 127 128 (a) 134 
Own Account Workers..... 316 53 369 300 OD 355 
Unpaid Workers.......... 19 29 48 25 34 59 
: 2. Persons without jobs and seek- 
- LNG AV OD Le ete ncscrentie iets aenivonsrche 119 Ok 140 281 31 312 
q B. Not in the Labour Force....... 737 3,465 4, 202 851 3,720 4,571 
4 1. Permanently unable or too old 
LORWOE K- tree. Hes vs torent Be load 156 91 247 166 107 273 
; ign Keeping ELOUBG!. oa. bess wes (a) 2,953 2,954 (—) 3,170 3,170 
Ber OINg LOSCHOOl aw eucanies ct he 309 301 610 345 321 666 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle.... 266 114 380 335 116 451 
5s, COR AYES potty tae ten Soe eye NEI eae (a) (a) ll (a) (a) 11 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
TABLE A-2.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Population Class June 3, | March 4,| June 4, | June 5, 
1950(2) 1950 1949 1948 
Givilian Non-Institutional Population..........000. 00s ce0ceccpecsccenescees 9,135 9,679 9,301 9,118 
ESATA Min DOU MOUCE dance nati dte cede Okie t et Rae sieiencle ot ckioeae mere dese 4,933 5,108 5,121 5,030 
OURO WLU ODE Goh a Srna cassette BEG ceicl a ldeier eee Foam ere see we 4,793 4,796 5,018 4,948 
INCU TOAE SES Iori ee ASP RC ORO HO DROS ERUT CCU STE C On AT CCR Ge re mcr 977 940 1,123 1,186 
IDOKESEr YER tea Wau s acchasaes TASSIEAD Oo Or COs Tepe ooh ic ae cee 60 89 57 63 
SEP RUAH IE IEC IGE SLIOLSITIO Aus tee wes peat ee euatc sett lc eels ohelajessie ee! onsgeh cPeiescatvoeis 50 29 29 25 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........ 74 81 83 73 
Manufacturing. -., >. cw .shsve veces s 3 a ee 1,276 1,290 1,315 1,261 
Public Utility Operations. . nA as 43 45 46 40 
KSONSELUCLION., 95 24s oa dices 294 229 350 295 
Transportation, Storage and Communications... 351 368 373 370 
REPRE Sed ie cere ie te siarr alata cima nibbles aie mista (elvis cie's @a se 604 632 646 637 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 136 138 143 136 
SGENECE honoree Ceinedty SO OpC Ie CHAO IOP ROE OF TCC ae nS terre em 928 955 853 862 
Persons without jobs and seeking work................0ceceeeeeeee 140 312 103 82 
NOt Im LADOMT IE OLGG.s ccancxinsmeuly- sige shee tisees se Pears itieio s 4, 202 4,571 4,180 4,088 
(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
68251—53 1579 
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TABLE A-3.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 


ae June 3, 1950 (1) March 4, 1950 
ndustry 
Male Female | Total Male “| Female Total 
901 76 977 900 40 940 
59 (a) 60 88 (a) 89 
50 (—) 50 29 (-—) 29 
72 (a) 7 80 (a) 81 
1,013 263 1,276 1,022 268 1,290 
38 (a) 43 41 (a) f 
289 (a) 294 225 (a) 229 
304 47 351 323 45 368 
415 189 604 430 202 632 
76 60 136 74 64 138 
533 395 928 539 416 955 
3,750 1,048 4,793 8,751 1,045 4,796 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


June 3, 1950(1) March 4, 1950 
Region 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
Newfoundland sani sidan ac ananti eee Geen na ed ti, Eee ne 98 21 79 1-7 
Maritime: Provinces st 25" =) oa, ca, meee en Re nace eat ea 424 8-8 395 8-2 
Quebec. °c, make a cee deme cian vention s coe aE ee he ae teen an 1,387 28-9 1,309 27-3 
Ontario. 41.52.85 Aor ian hs RIP eB) Okt ice MENS GEN it ee 1,797 37-5 1,706 35-6 
E rsirié PrOVIN GOS #... ts ok oct eM AER Osha wer, MOE hy tack ee 665 13-9 902 18-8 
Eritish: Colum pia apeeer eae ee rane 422 8-8 405 8-4 
Canadas) wore aye deck cout sce ne oe 4,793 100-0 4,796 100-0 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
: : WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours June 3, | March 4,| June 3, | March 4, 
1950(}) 1950 1950()) 1950 

Qe Pap aa earyttels isis Soe te ante nce ot Ree SE Ce ae 0-7 2°3 2-0 3-4 
ae Ber hay SOS ae eer EOS ae et, ee 4-0 5-0 1-3 1-9 
ar sR ES A OE AMAINAR ON & Choe nahh oa tiie cree a a 4-5 8-0 2-6 3-6 
BOE OE Ne tne MERI e iiss sos Tan oy EMR ER ae Tae aR ee 3-1 9-6 3-6 4-6 
OEE stipe shee eins seed aiciclnhy gaa Ls Sennen SNR oh ee aan cE RR 6-6 22-9 47-6 46-8 
AD DEE Witbon nie: NAA Ee i sc, te rats Oh Cee Tk DMR at Cee ee tas 19-4 26-6 33-2 31-6 
Dp HOW SALA OVer sa. tag tomes. hats aes eRe eee ne ae en Aa 61-7 25-6 9-7 8-1 
MO baL Hse Vikan giosis,sinis ata Ne ae eee ACA ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) Excluding Manitoba. 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


, (Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
¥ Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
: 
June 3, 1950 (+) March 4, 1950 
Region Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Newfoundland 17 12-1 22 7-0 
¥ Maritime Provinces. 23 16-4 42 13-5 
Quebec 51 36-4 102 32-7 
Ontario 32 22-9 73 23-4 
Prairie Provinces (a) 3-6 43 13-8 
British Columbia 12 8-6 30 9-6 
140 100-0 312 100-0 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
() Excluding Manitoba. 
TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 
Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females | Under 18 ee 
manual Averagey 1920-24 fa). eas s Slee tecdel be, 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
manna Average, 1925-29. of .)o. suc see ecco... 74, 447 37,345 30, 517 142,309 
annual Average, 1930-34. 5.000.600. coc ecce ence. 12,695 12,145 iblPa ely) 35, 957 
panied) Average, 1935-39..0) 0. ccc. ecceccccens..., 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
me Annual Average, 1940-44.............0.0.c0000-0e. 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
; LOCAL CERO, . Ge. arte, BE Ab Societe ee 4, 259 11, 620 6, 843 22,722 
ME CMe ne oe eh vercttn cin Hee chs once Oe nn 9, 934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
TAY "4 BRGN 5 9 Se ae ee Ne en a de Se 27,281 24, 787 12,059 64, 127 
2 = ES AG Eg hd ea en rr 2,986 2,794 1, 468 7,248 
4 HGDEUAT y, Sed. eta ae ee ean 2, 234 1, 904 1,071 5, 209 
UNS A Se eee Re ae a oe ee 4,184 3, 963 2,472 10, 619 
; Pe DLen Meee eke pee eee ee Ce 4, 630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
0 NERY Ceo Perc aN! SES TE fete 4,141 3,076 2, 243 9,460 
z SLUNG te RMA 1k on. tts atts wv, SO 7,382 4,747 3,194 13, 523 
ULV eee ee). seein: ciseiae ie ste 4,770 4,004 2,329 11, 103 
4 RIRSTELRS oat, otc a Rees Se © we eee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10, 958 
Reptom Der. wr ows sented Seren one Se» 4,383 4,755 2,130 11,871 
Wether see eee a aa ee Pian een 4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 
Noveribetia <1 Meise be tome Ne we, 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
Pacem bear e5-1..cnaaecset bens. See elte 3, 888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
ARON ONE ex Seats ene ee 52,986 45,191 PALPRY 125, 414 
Br ATIUAL YS rere ae otic aN cas on Ek ee 2, 884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
Bebruarwertore retin. oe ek er oe oe 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
WHEN TIGAE 0s nme es 2 Orie ef nn a 3, 690 3,104 2,374 9, 168 
PADITU SE MOR cacy ca nish id AAaichs eek 4, 242 2,910 1,940 9, 092 
NUE a AEE. aaa a ae ee oe teins od 3,987 - 2,963 2, 234 9,184 
TEA ORE i}, Jee BPR? oe ae Mais 0 Meas Fd 5,012 3,770 3,185 11, 967 
TINA So8 © See Ne. 5 6 aie ee Bano 4,455 3, 543 2,618 10, 616 
EMEP GVE ee 8 oS SI oat 0 ed I Sl 8 3, 057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
SEL SLS OVS ON OR Akan = ne Ca ae 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
October sites. te ee edo ee BS 2,831 2,907 1,814 iy, 
INOMet Denes, Le sent eee aT 2,430 2,389 1,533 6,352 
BYES cal] o[- cre chooses Mee ere Stata Cio eae aT aera 1, 953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
ROLE any pertinent nnn eke Ny Bm aS br 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95, 217 
US = LEW ENGI | 5 Rn ae een ee ee ee 28 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
GDLUAL VAM SORE eee ane Fee, cok cate 1,906 1,676 TOhe. 4,959 
isc heer een amen ee OR” | va SNE 2, 284 1, 862 ‘ 1,655 5, 801 
PAIDTUPEO RR ehicets Mae. ak Slit e est icatcn haem 2,922 2,301 2, 262 7,515 
Ea Viena texas oe Meee ck. B Mieteaisteystalvietnien 3,655 2,611 2,096 8-362 
OCS Ba AG On et a a ed 2,899 2,354 1, 686 6,939 
Total (6 months 1950).........: erik 14, 900 12, 248 10, 138 37, 286 
Total (6 months 1949)............... ‘ 22,612 17,934 12, 962 53, 508 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

1946— Total. asmiedt. diateateat de dsc 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
194/—T otal ee 3,765 8, 272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
1948— Total aki sicace ee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 225.552 11,996 125, 414 

1949— 
JADUALY He aneeecte Se eee ee 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Hebruanyiaer wiccklc eee eee 183 1, 167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
March aly Ai. 20... ance anaes oes 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
April Renee ae eee ee em Oe 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
Mai oe a a ag ear yaa 306 1,936 4, 653 1, 464 825 9, 184 
PUTS Hootie Sees sco ke ohne ee eee 354 1, 907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 
JULY cme sateecbige Suee ee e 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
August Seance eee 212 1, 657 3, 846 1,436 700 7,851 
Neptemberina.1ac, wee eee 145 1,083 1, 937 625 384 4,174 
October io Soran ter ieee 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 7, p02 
Novem bers es. 20h eee 242 1, 231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
December s..2e. eee ore 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
Totalycattet ak eee 2,104 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95, 217 

1950— 

JaNURY 2:0, bee ee eee 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
Repriary* sccock: wee eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
March >... 0p. te oe eee eee 145 1,108 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
April cavceikcsde ooo eee 257 1,033 3, 838 1,811 576 ieokp 
May avaseeatcien een ae ees 261 1, 658 4,209 1, 652 582 8,362 
PUNE. Ae cect Maat es eS 212 1,027 SB rOte 1,477 551 6, 939 
Total (6 months 1950)....... 17 6, 336 19, 450 7,485 2,898 37, 286 
Total-(6 months 1949)....... 1,499 9, 603 Vinton 10, 403 4,271 53, 508 


TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


ere Unskilled Others 
Month ites and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including} Total 
skilled Mining 
1946 TOGA Sok See ee een aceon 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
1947—Total..j......... are part sae ieee 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948 — TE Gtal: et ac cots thoes eee 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
Al PSOE aay; oe Ree gin iP roe Mest 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
Bebruary tsenoeer 20) ee 1, 386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
Marcha? sticemot cic ene: 1,818 544 845 278 205 3, 690 
PADIS ano tes ieee hee oe eae 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
IM aya cE echoed. conse Sete tt 2,164 538 tae 268 240 3, 987 
SJUNG ose hs ann caaen he POL Ae 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
DULY nepsratcea ter veces ees 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
AUG UB Ue Pitre ero h ieee: 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
Septemiber.cca2 eae eee 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
Ootoberat nae eh hee eee tie 423 641 241 353 2,831 
November tcc. tee ee 926 440 593 260 211 2,480 
December’: deq,2 a0. tea 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
DO tales. 2 Sth on. oo eee ee 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 
1950— 
JSADUAT Ye Pete aeccnteee ae 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 
Pebruary i, Pr oheen. cee 970 252 386 160 138 1, 906 
Wie cla 8 ai gre oes ps ae 1, 162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
AD rile Fake ops cays nhs eS 1,773 239 522 216 172 2,922 
Misty: and eee Me EY ao 2,224 407 586 266 172 3, 655 
June..... dts ca weabe eth ls 5S LR ee eG 1,400 568 494 238 199 2,899 
Total (6 months 1950)....... 8,012 1,896 2,758 1, 241 993 14, 900 
Total (6 months 1949)....... 11,095 3,462 4,923 1,590 1,542 22,612 


— 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
: Utilities, 

eae she es Supple: 

Logging, } Manu- |Construc-| 20" ation,| Services mentar 
Fishing, | facturing tion Communi- Gaehiding abou, Total 

Trapping, ce x overn- | Income 

Mining ? torage, | ment) 
Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average 23 62 8 Ve 59 5 215 
1940—Average 27 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942— Average 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average.. 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Averare.. 35 156 15 101 90 115) 410 
1946—Average 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—A verage 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
MOSS — ADL 5. ieee co s0.04s 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
SUNae steuce te eae Srey ta 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
SULIT ats he ore chy iets Os 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
SUS ee te ate ei hils oe 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
BANC USGac,0's x tops acok 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22 663* 

October... cecw ta 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
INovember./!....2. 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.......... 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 133 20 607 
ebruary 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Warchite.cas, ae -eete 42 214 m4) 161 134 20 606 
ARDELL Rateeiers dit « greta 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
Misuse trsraeie ioc lalesece 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
LATION 2 babies, ive tess 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
i Vetear Sat derek ok 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
LNIDATC) eas gle eS te 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
September......... 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
MCtobel.. a gecees 4. 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November. ........ | il! 218 50 177 143 23 661 
d December.......... 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 a 166 140 22 620 
GD EUGE Yoorctnjerccieseis 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
WERE cry decickevs oct 41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
; 7091 te es eee 41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
[vanes ae 2 eRe 45 221 48 175 148 22 659 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently.. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


P Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers havin 
ers in eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2 


g 15 or more employees—At June 1, 20,000 employ- 
054,957 and total payrolls of $91,677,804. 


Geographical and Industrial Unit 


Average Weekly 
Salaries and 


Wages at 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
s 100 p.e. 


Employment 


Payrolls 


June 1]May 1|June 1 


June 1)May 1|June 1/June 1)May 1|June 1 


1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces : 

Maritime Provinces. ...; soe ee 38.27) 39.66) 37.14) 114-2) 104-5] 110-9] 199-3] 188-8] 188-0 
Prince: Edward Island }czee.cwencsbecktne, Ae ae. 36.17] 36.39] 34.83} 156-2) 140-9] 141-2] 257-9] 234-0] 226-3 
Nowa Scotiacics.is socsl mares ch cote, oe ae 38.82) 40.77] 37.13] 106-8} 98-0} 105-1] 183-0] 174-2] 172-1 
Now Brunswick ssi: nana eciie a See ee eee 7.65) 38.37|.37.30] 124-3) 115-2} 119-1] 224-4] 211-9] 213-5 

Queb cess cccot ee sces Ree eee 42.54) 42.89] 40.29) 122-3] 117-9] 123-7] 217-0} 210-9] 208-0 

ONAL wick. 5. ci.sesheantde wernt ees ee 46.37) 46.58) 43.67) 128-3} 124-6) 125-5] 219-9] 214-5] 202-2 

Prairie Provinces ;,;::\../.tte onan wee ee ee 44.40) 44.50) 42.63] 139-0) 133-1) 138-3] 233-2] 223-7] 222-6 
Manitoba. fo. acatecchcume rte cere ee eae 43.88] 43.83) 42.34] 129-2! 127-0] 131-3] 214-0] 210-3] 209-9 
Baskatchewans...cosicic Monica esate mene ae 43.39] 43.03] 41.39] 129-6] 117-3] 129-6] 216-6] 194-5] 207-0 
Albertiis.t..tiane ik cdeadeeh: dean ee ee 45.51] 46.01] 43.63] 158-7] 151-2} 153-4] 269-8] 259-9] 249-7 

British: Columbia «2.245546 45.0 4 ee ee 47.60) 48.16) 45.67) 150-5) 144-8] 151-7] 251-9] 245-3] 243-1 

CANADA i) 4 Sreet hn oe shea a ee: 44.61) 44.99) 42.32] 128-4] 123-6] 127-4] 222-2] 215-7] 209-0 
(b) Crrtes 

Montreal, 2 cman tre nonehachon mies oe tase ec aceon: 42.96] 43.46) 40.91) 133-7] 133-0] 134-0] 223-9] 295-4] 213-9 

QuebEG! o325 «aake, Meoston on aeonMe i Ran he Le ee Ae : 34. ‘1 “4 7 : 

SL OLONtO ssn sacaensoe eee eee oo eee : “1 5 +2 “4 

Obtawads i. <5. coi soca ee nanan Ce eh eae : 3 5 4 

Hamilton tin ta tinenisntec c eit nicer aa oat an ae : 4-7 “9 7 

Windsore. &. 53.4 Saat. 2: ar eee eet oat eae) eae Oe ‘ “2 oo) 3 

Winniper ty. ce. estch noe eee ee bit ; +1 5 5 

Vanover. i5.amteane staan cetera one f 6 “1 9 

Piglifak Rave fcc were 4 ‘7 “4 0 

Dts Jolin een eee en ; “4 “4 ‘7 

Sherbrooke........ t “4 7 “0 

Three Rivers. . ; : 0 “4 

Brantiord iss. tcc veces tak eee eee : 

Kitchener—Waterloo i : 0 9 : 2 : 

TONAGH Pe Ch Ore eae cle Coen En ee 43.34) 43.14] 40.44] 154-9] 156-8] 151-3] 264-0] 266-0] 238-3 

Fort William—Port Arthur... cceaeoente ence 46.20} 46.60) 44.36] 75-2} 68-7] 78-6] 133-3] 122-8] 131-3 

Sti Gathariutes* WU. occ tee eek ck ee, Ue ee 5206): BU j71) 48.19). eho ills ee lite: cele eerie 

Rez IDA ahs tc smith ca hapten a Meerarnd tn Gee cee ee 39.61] 40.00) 38.03] 136-5) 130-9] 136-9] 231-0] 223-8] 291-3 

7 155-3} 149-3] 151-3} 275-6] 262-3] 254-4 
149-8) 146-5} 146-1] 254-8] 253-5} 242-1 
195-8] 185-6] 179-5] 331-8! 320-4] 287-9 
150-4] 142-9} 154-5] 259-3] 243-9] 252-4 
121-4] 119-5] 122-1] 215-6] 213-4} 203-7 
115-7} 118-1} 117-7} 202-1] 199-1] 192-8 
124-6] 123-7] 124-1] 227-9} 226-9] 213-4 
167-9} 161-7} 165-5] 274-2) 264-7] 252-8 
95-6] 67-1] 111-4] 194-2) 154-3] 221-9 
105-9) 103-7| 99-2] 174-4] 175-5) 155-4 
211-4] 206-4] 196-9] 325-5] 315-5] 287-9 
141-2) 138-0} 143-1] 224-6] 220-0} 222-1 
132-3] 112-9] 125-0} 244-4] 211-6] 218-0 
147-9) 143-9] 147-7] 262-9] 260-0] 248-9 
147-9} 147-1] 144-3] 240-3] 237-9] 223-5 

Eight Leading Industries.............................. 44.61) 44.99) 42.32] 128-4] 123-6] 127-4] 222-2] 215-7] 209-0 

PUNANCO M5. ge Sows ous ceca es ee een ee 42.68) 42.65) 41.57] 151-8) 151-4] 144-2] 223-2] 299-5! 206-7 

Nine Leading Industries.............................. 44.53) 44.88) 42.29) 129-3] 124-7] 128-0) 222-3] 216-0] 208-9 


ee ea eee eS ee eee 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non 
industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric li 

(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry 


* Includes, Welland Thorold and Merritton. 
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-durable grou 
ght and power. 
-cleaning plants. 


, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
p includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S 


; Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
t 2 Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
. P Year and Month Average Average 
. Aggregate| Average | Weekly | Employ-)Aggregate| Average | Weekly 
a Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries ment Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages Payrolls | Earnings |and Wages 
, $ $ 
COST 5 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
4 ee 1 RA QAG em cs avers inc 5: 5,0) 111-3 136-6 125-5 31.68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31.83 
Jong GHEY) BRS eae 120-8 168-5 142-6 36.00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36.64 
Re LOLS ook sa ta ieee aes 125-9 195-4 158-5 40.02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40.63 
; eee LG A O49 Jee elisa ines vine 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
: Saree 1080.) Secdn es ities b> « 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
meme: 91, 1949. icc eects 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44,39 
; e5 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
c iG 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.43 
Ny 127-4 209-0 167°6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
rf 1 130-6 217-6 170°1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
4 i 131°+3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
. i 132-4 222-0 171-4 43.27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
UE 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
J iF 132-3 224-8 173°5 43.80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
i 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177°5 45.38 
127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
3 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179°3 45.85 
’ 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.20 
’ 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213°4 181-2 46.33 
128-4 222-2 176-7 44.61 121-4 215-6 180-4 46.12 
TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 
= calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
: 5: 
= = og cs % cH 3 ao 
: s | 85! $i-3 | e.)e8) 8-| 2] @ bee 
j oT |S8] Sst] as 2 “ Ro | cre | 3 GI % a 
i 3 ae | Ses ee) Ea = °3 AP a ad 2 63 
: a | aol] -suS8] 09] 52] 8 ek See Q oy eer 
L O | s/h |4n)/4ma}] Co oO | am | ie 55) a | AO 
US 8 2 O66) mORrd Ae 1S SAI Pee Bl 5a wan 90-9) 104-4) 89-5)... en |e even | senceiee 89-1 
De CE ee ae OGIO LHe ORI Oe. dolar seas O38) 10126), Od 2I ters rela toreila barsince 96-6 
, MT OSG. co FS aio peaks & «/aweleinn VOD) EEE EE Bel be Be Re yee ORS where Bhat. osc. [eee toute 102-2 
iF 4°3 : 82-0] 124-4] 121-4} 113-6] 118-8} 99-3} 97-4] 103-9} 99-4] 112-2 
i, : 82-0] 122-5} 98-6} 120-4] 112-5) 97-0} 93-7) 100-2} 100-1} 105-1 
ie 94-4} 120-6) 94-4] 121-0) 113-6} 101-0} 95-6) 105-1} 106-4) 106-6 
1, 90-7) 128-8) 104-2} 123-0) 126-6] 107-4] 102-9] 113-0} 110-8} 112-0 
: 107-1) 167-9} 134-9] 157-3] 161-9) 128-3] 124-7] 127-4] 134-5] 134-9 
ite 107-0} 185-2] 145-9] 182-8} 178-5] 137-4] 133-0} 132-0} 147-9] 161-9 
1, 108-3} 195-5} 153-7} 197-8] 182-9] 138-5] 136-2) 132-1) 146-4] 187-6 
i 133-6) 197-4} 156-4] 194-3) 182-1) 145-2] 141-6] 138-3) 155-3) 183-6 
1, 121-8] 191-9} 170-7] 184-3) 178-9] 141-8} 137-6] 136-5) 151-6} 175-5 
1 132-2) 180-4] 165-7) 174-8] 178-4] 153-3] 144-3] 149-4] 169-6] 139-3 
1; 139-3] 165-2} 168-2] 186-9] 191-8] 161-9] 152-4) 157-7} 179-1] 192-4 
1 153-7] 174-6] 171-0} 194-4} 200-0) 168-9] 157-8) 161-0} 190-9] 202-0 
1 151-8} 178-2} 177-6] 198-2) 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0} 201-8) 192-4 
BEL USON SS. Poaah ometaaetan: 139-9] 172-4] 164-7} 193-0} 202-8) 166-7) 157-3] 146-2) 194-4] 181-5 
MLO EO. iste, code nisles Ze bens. 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8) 165-6} 156-4! 145-9} 192-3] 179-6 
“lb, ULES UNE eae ey eee eee 163-0} 173-1} 160-5} 184-8] 200-2} 166-0} 155-4! 146-8} 194-6] 188-8 
LOAD. 2 S79 eck tas. 139-8] 170-7| 155-2} 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9] 153-0] 198-0} 196-9 
thy EIR sas ta 2 Se eee 151-2} 176-4] 160-7} 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7]. 165-1} 206-3} 204-7 
TPL OaG . pee ai Uh Mee sith othe 152-8] 202-0) 176-6) 198-0] 206-4} 181-8} 168-0} 167-3] 212-2) 209-1 
WeLYSO Sohne He vieie-s elelardictea 157-6] 203-8) 171-7) 199-4] 205-5) 185-6] 170-7} 169-7] 218-6) 212-6 
MAO Ae a cars braserssce so is 165-3] 205-7] 172-1] 199-5] 208-3] 186-6] 171-7} 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
Pe OAD. oe, nen ehh sede 165-9} 208-8} 172-0} 199-5} 209-2] 185-9] 173-6} 170-8) 214-3} 211-9 
Md acco egal vlolbvers tye nerds 165-0} 206-1} 167-5} 202-0} 208-6] 185-2) 173-1] 171-8} 212-3] 208-7 
PEN OAD). Se Tatars: lars alae ood darcts 171-4] 208-0} 176-6} 201-9} 208-7] 184-5] 172-0} 170-8) 212-4) 203-2 
1 167-7} 173-7] 172-9] 191-4] 205-1] 178-3] 166-5] 160-5] 207-7] 193-2 
1 148-2) 168-3} 163-1] 185-8] 201-0] 168-9) 159-5) 145-4) 198-4] 174-9 
1 141-6] 165-3} 159-8} 183-8] 200-3] 167-7| 157-3) 144-8] 198-3] 181-9 
il 1 147-9] 167-0] 160-0) 184-8) 200-5) 168-6] 157-3} 146-2] 200-5) 189-8 
150-9} 162-5} 155-4} 185-4) 201-0] 170-8] 158-4] 149-5} 203-3) 195-4 
167-3] 179-3] 167-7] 192-3) 206-9) 178-4] 161-1] 165-1) 213-4) 203-0 
of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at June 1, 1950......... 00:0} 6-7 +2} 3-8) 2-7] 28-6 | 42-9) 12-2} 5-3] 2°38) 4-6] 9-6 


Nors:—The “‘ Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
1e total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation,D.B.S. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages 
at Employment - Payrolls 
June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1]/May 1|June 1}June 1]|May 1|June 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ |-$ $ 
Manufacturing’. ....¢::ae0-.cee ob bine bea anos 46.12) 46.33) 43.31) 121-4) 119-5) 122-1] 215-6] 213-4) 203-7 
Animal products—ediblomsa5..5 G@eete< «te Sebeke nas 45.01} 45.87) 43.03} 136-3] 126-1] 134-7) 242-9] 228-9) 228-0 
Pur and products sci pipstasce cinta delete heteene 41.59} 42.82] 38.74] 137-4] 133-9] 142-0) 213-6) 214-2) 205-6 
Ibeather. and products :.j eat «steal ve. sarbacteeprelete 31.97} 32.65) 31.38} 99-1] 104-7] 109-1) 168-3] 181-8) 180-8 
Boots andishoes: «2.8. Sie acab-ae kee ace ct eiteerenae 30.20} 31.19} 30.26) 97-6) 105-1) 112-1} 166-0] 184-7) 190-9 
umiber ‘and 1s productSier.hy,.5 dasteetie sen dee see 39.51} 40.72] 38.16) 125-4) 118-6} 122-6) 227-8) 222-2) 216-0 
Rough and dressed lumber? ..j..p.tee ss: se deeds ore 40.45] 42.17) 39.50} 123-9] 114-0] 118-4] 234-5) 225-1) 219-6 
BM armiture scsi d cos 3: ao Ne eae OR OR oe cae oe 38.91] 39.26] 36.94] 159-2) 158-2) 149-9) 225-7) 226-3) 203-8 
= Other lumber iprosuctssess_ crenata ec. someones ce 36.56] 37.30} 34.92) 103-6] 101-5) 116-2] 204-1] 204-2) 219-3 
Plant producta—edibleytpeisse 4 dodeeties nice less ea 38.96] 39.13} 36.62} 134-8] 130-6] 130-4) 231-6) 225-4) 211-4 
Pulp-and paper productensc.so.: dyaen an ake iene 52.40] 52.05) 49.55} 142-1] 1389-2) 140-8} 251-0) 244-3) 235-2 
Palp and paper cn cset merits see ene ae eee 59.47| 58.37} 56.16} 129-1] 123-6) 131-7) 243-2) 228-4] 234-3 
Raper products; ...<petetacee heen te weenie 42.06} 42.79] 39.21] 168-7] 167-7] 162-0) 293-3) 296-6) 262-7 
Printing and ‘publishing Mir, ..eceee occ tees 49.61} 49.84] 46.92] 148-2) 147-9) 144-2) 247-0} 247-6] 226-8 
fubber products:... 7-6 ade: «eet abee ease ae cee 48.09] 47.09] 44.40} 126-0) 124-9] 121-8] 258-5] 250-9] 230-8 
Paxtile products: «26 Ae cacaage watever eeere eee 35.28) 36.03} 32.74} 115-2] 117-7] 115-9) 212-2) 221-4] 198-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth..... nti heeoy sth Mana. Sine 39.11] 39.30} 35.58} 111-7] 113-2] 111-4] 231-3] 235-6} 209-7 
Cotton yarnandiclothy)|s..ceseamee <enrque atin oa 38.12) 38.50) 34.21) 96-1] 97-2] 93-6] 189-8} 194-1) 165-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth........ 37.09} 37.75] 34.37] 99-5} 100-2) 105-4) 207-4] 212-5) 202-6 
Synthetic silk and silk goods. 42.16} 41.58] 38.30] 148-8] 150-9) 146-8] 342-1) 342-2) 303-3 
Hosiery,and knit. coodsia...,.4 eeenh went ether ae 32.53] 33.15] 29.33} 108-5] 111-4] 113-6) 193-4] 202-5} 183-8 
Garments and personal furnishings................ mina 31.88] 33.43] 30.76] 128-7) 132-6] 128-9] 211-8) 228-9} 205-0 
Other textile products: >: jo. ck: cto ureeue ate aiee 38.21] 38.37] 35.10} 93-6] 94-5) 94-2) 177-2] 179-5) 163-5 
LODACCOM She aloe Seater ritce te ee eat eee eee 42.91! 43.01] 39.52] 108-8) 109-5) 113-7} 260-3} 262-8) 250-3 
Beverigese ak sotccuh eooabae ota see aoe 50.02) 49.13} 46.57] 177-6] 170-8] 175-9] 300-0] 283-4| 276-4 
Chemicals and allied products.............sseeeesceees 49.53] 49.67) 47.43] 100-4} 99-7) 98-3) 182-5) 181-7] 171-4 
Clay, glass andistone products is «cosusiae oases crn nek 47.65] 47.87| 44.53] 148-5] 143-3] 147-0] 287-5] 278-6] 266-3 
Hlectre lightand powerpc cee teen eee lem ee 51.38) 51.49) 48.04] 167-9] 161-7) 165-5) 274-2] 264-7) 252-8 
lectriéal'apnaratus.cca, acini secant oe aero on 49.83] 50.25] 46.74] 175-7| 172-5] 167-7] 327-9) 324-6] 293-5 
Trond, steel productaste ate aat aoe ate | ae 51.59} 51.71} 47.80} 105-6] 103-7) 109-7) 179-1] 176-3] 172-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products.................-. 56.09) 54.42] 53.27] 137-5] 131-8] 144-3) 209-5] 194-8) 208-2 
Machinery (other than eehions} Mio moon ee foonan 49.25] 49.37) 45.30} 108-9} 109-5} 116-1) 185-7} 187-2) 184-4 
Agricultural implements..............0.-c0eeceeeeues 53.18] 51.56] 48.42] 185-5) 189-6} 203-0] 365-5) 362-1] 363-7 
Land vehicles‘and) aircraft:; 25.55 60s echonats vemos eves 53.04] 53.65] 48.87) 101-3] 96-9} 102-5) 165-4) 159-9) 154-3 
Automobilesiand parts. 2... 2. /0y veelesix curse ie 57.12] 57.50) 49.79} 129-4} 115-3] 115-0} 192-0) 172-3] 149-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..................... 48.74| 48.12] 44.91) 69-2] 75-1] 79-5} 112-4) 120-4} 119-2 
Heating appliances ..24 <1 des cs shee ee le mae oe 44.59] 44.71] 41.75) 144-9] 145-0) 146-1] 243-9] 244-6) 230-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...........00e+e00+> 51.33} 51.87] 47.26} 96-9) 97-7} 99-5) 210-4) 214-3) 197-5 
Foundry and machine shop producets................. 49.27) 51.96] 44.12} 81-6} 83-1) 93-5) 196-1] 210-6) 195-0 
Other.iron and steel products: .:).......0,..s0+ selene 47.61] 48.68] 44.75} 97-1] 96-6) 99-1} 169-6} 172-6) 162-1 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 51.05} 51.08] 48.45) 111-6) 112-2) 117-2) 210-7) 212-0) 210-6 
Non-metallic mineral products... . Ny .--| 56.34) 57.01] 54.10] 124-9] 122-5] 121-0} 240-8} 238-9] 223-9 
Miscollangoussy: acs, artakasitt cae sea eater eartctda 39.14) 39.28] 36.80} 161-5} 161-2] 155-4) 281-8) 282-1) 255-1 
Logging sno cit eatchuc cc ee ee eee eee 40.74) 46.34) 40.06) 95-6) 67-1) 111-4) 194-2) 154-8) 221-9 
MIT ioe a sate pote oa te eR eee 52.67) 54.13) 50.06) 105-9) 103-7) 99-2) 174-4) 175-5| 155-4 
Oa ee tthe POI eae be ests eee ae Ro Eee Eee Ott ee 47.01] 50.25) 44.07} 91-8} 94-4] 95-0) 169-6] 186-3) 164-5 
Metallic oresst to 2.. ca ech io tte on mate eee deco 56.33] 57.25) 54.57} 95-8} 93-5) 92-2) 148-9] 147-7| 138-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............-....0-5 50.78] 51.47] 46.31] 180-4] 167-1] 137-3] 337-4] 316-9] 234-7 
Communications: >= oe Sele ey ie eee eee ae 42.69) 42.39) 40.36] 211-4) 206-4) 196-9) 325-5) 315-5) 287-9 
Telesrapliss sist 5. Paki a cleeaea ae aie ae enka meee 46.62} 45.28] 45,23] 124-2] 121-0) 123-2) 227-2) 215-2) 218-7 
Telephones....es cos ve ook ietis nee eae er tales ea oe 41.70) 41.59] 39.44] 281-2) 225-6) 216-4] 345:2] 335-9] 305-4 
Transportation |v. we: 4 A-scan coe ee eee ee 52.12) 52.23) 50.83) 141-2) 138-0) 143-1] 224-6] 220-0) 222-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage................--- 47.25] 47.55] 45.34] 158-2] 154-9) 155-9) 256-6} 253-0) 242-3 
team Tarlwayss.? ..) so.) see eee aces ance tae 58.23] 57.81] 56.70} 131-3] 129-9} 132-4) 211-0] 207-4] 207-2 
Shipping and stevedoring.............5..sceeecscevescs 43.88] 44.64) 44.75} 129-3} 120-4) 142-5) 218-6) 207-2) 245-6 
Construction and Maintenance.................2..... 42.56) 43.19) 40.16) 132-3) 112-9) 125-0) 244-4) 211-6) 218-0 
Building eras vee ds Ukmcttewieacteak ate ae Meme oie tee ak 45.93} 47.14] 42.85] 173-1] 157-8) 160-2) 278-0] 259-9) 240-0 
PSIG HWA Y sch cae fe yen tine sateen ae ons See ae .| 37.04] 36.54) 35.74] 116-6) 89-0) 109-1] 224-0) 168-5} 202-2 
Railway vidal tees hes lce coe Geto oe one 44.23] 43.15] 41.48] 89-5) 78-1} 92-3] 199-7) 170-0) 193-1 
Services (as indicated below) 29.48) 29.95] 27.92) 147-9} 143-9] 147-7| 262-9] 260-0) 248-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 26.93] 27.48] 26.22] 153-8] 148-5) 152-6) 274-2] 270-1) 262-2 
Personal (chiefly latwidries))2... 0): 7on.2e-leece usec 29.69} 30.16] 28.39} 130-6} 128-9} 131-3) 217-6) 218-2) 208-4 
EFAGG:... ales eee os akade ae rt ae 38.80] 38.62) 36.96] 147-9} 147-1) 144-3] 240-3) 237-9] 223-5 
Retail! Sh css pees We. acta at ope eee Ee a eee ae 36.27| 36.11] 34.49] 145-1) 144-7] 141-7] 240-0} 238-3] 223-2 
Wholesale)... 2t5fos.ch cs oats. ee ae 45.19] 45.00) 48.18) 158-7) 156-8) 154-4] 240-8] 237-0} 224-2 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 44.61) 44.99) 42.32) 128-4) 123-6] 127-4] 222-2] 215-7) 209-0 
Finance... soi. Seen ate Eee e eatieee 42.68) 42.65) 41.57) 151-8) 151-4] 144-2) 223-2) 222-5) 206-7 
Banks and trustjcompamies.. 7... oc....be coc een eae 38.05] 38.09] 37.08] 161-1] 160-7] 154-9] 235-0) 234-8) 220-5 
Brokerage and stock market operations................ 55.39) 54.05] 50.44] 161-6] 157-7} 152-4] 259-3) 247-1) 223-4 
Insurance. ..</i..:.0h somethin cio ee ee 48.01] 48.03] 47.29] 139-0] 138-8] 129-8) 207-8] 207-6} 191-2 
Nine Leading Industries.( ooo. > «essa: sos ne cee 44.53] 44.88) 42.29] 129-3] 124-7] 128-0) 222-3] 216-0) 208-9 
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Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


: TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
June 1, 1950 May 1, 1950 June 1, 1949 

Industries 
Men |Women | Men |Women | Men |Women | Men |Women 
no. no. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
SPURRED ACURIELIN GS ope aes carsravslevssetarcraterawisiviele <taieroaniiern os 826,362 |237,227 | 77-7 22°3 | 77-3 22-7 | 77-6 22-4 
Animal products—edible.................0c0e0ees 30,370 | 7,579 | 80-0 20-0 | 81-2 18-8 | 79-8 20-2 
Pitioean Gl WrOcLuCtans ss oc. scbitct sor oaanienete. 2,866 1,391 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-6 32-4 | 65-8 34-2 
OAcDEr ANG! Products’... sedasseaw «ois eeeenred.-« 17,381 | 10,905 | 61-4 38-6 | 61-0 39-0 | 61-3 38-7 
ES OOUS ANG -SHOOS sayets cc etaratasrere b atbitieie craven eferers 10, 283 7,460 | 58-0 42-0 | 57-2 42-8 | 57-4 42-6 
MRT DEL aNd PLOGUCES,. «. ysito.< ¢s/ass «eos. vcs 78,009 6,629 | 92-2 7-8 | 91-8 8-2 | 92-0 8-0 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 50,160 | 2,500 | 95-3 4-7 | 94-9 5-1 | 95-0 5-0 
MaIniGUre es. cers. Metonacte dae ne Pee, 17,099 2,174 | 88-7 11-3 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-2 10-8 
Other lamber products Ak .i..2.+..s258.. 00% 10,750 1,955 | 84-6 15-4 | 84-2 15:8 | 85-5 14-5 
Plant products—edible................seehscces 39,840 | 19,139 | 67-5 32-5 | 67-3 32-7 | 67-0 33-0 
Pip and paper products. 4...0.:.+sse0seecb+ sees 93,063 | 22,480 | 80-5 19-5 | 80-3 19-7 | 80-6 19-4 
uIpiAnGE DApCHE Ato Meee te nce een ce 46,558 | 2,529 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-8 5-2 | 94-8 5-2 
Raper proGUttea ty. 4. Meee ace tea oct, 13,835 7,639 | 64-4 35-6 | 64-5 35-5 | 63-9 36-1 
Printing and hime Bee lect Teeoee eas 32,670 | 12,312 | 72-6 27-4 | 72-5 27-5 | 72-3 27-7 
Rubber products. . PCR Ror ba cee 16,238 | 5,174 | 75-8 24-2 | 76-4 23-6 | 76-2 23-8 
BRerUO PLOGUCHBT.\.0. ce esevanc selon eees ee 75,051 | 86,721 | 46-4 53-6 | 46-0 54-0 | 45-6 54-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth.... nies 39,056 | 21,061 | 65-0 35-0 | 64-8 35-2 | 63-8 36-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth 14,871 | 8,813 | 62-8 37:2 | 62-3 37-7 | 61-8 38-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8,424 5,821 | 59-1 40-9 | 58-9 41-1 | 58-2 41-8 
: Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,783 | 4,781 | 71-1 28-9 | 71-0 29-0 | 69-2 30-8 
Hosiery and knit goods.................... 8,301 | 14,780 | 36-0 64-0 | 35-7 64-3 | 35-6 64-4 
f Garments and personal furnishings......... 19,236 | 43,594 | 30-6 69-4 | 30«4 69-6 | 30-0 70-0 
r Other textile products: #::5...1<s0c0ebbse.5. 8,458 7,286 | 53-7 46-3 | 53-2 46-8 | 54-1 45-9 
3 Be IRGC Tee sen See nde seis win eee tatercie & aaah 4,066 5,610 | 42-0 58-0 | 42-3 57-7 | 42-0 58-0 
PSEOLATOR oR rao a hrs PAR te wea ck: 18,319 2,359 | 88-6 11-4 | 88-3 11-7 | 88-0 12-0 
Chemicals and allied products................. 33,772 | 10,373 | 76-5 23-5 | 76-4 23-6 | 76-2 23°8 
t Clay, glass and stone products................. 20,230 | 2,353 | 89-6 10:4 | 89-3 10-7 | 88-7 11-3 
:. Electric Hebe and! Powegl = eet. ses access 'cere 30,157 | 4,406 | 87-3 12-7 | 87-0 13-0 | 87-8 12-2 
S BHoctrical Apparatus. ....vacamas docs tock a eboc ces 40,391 | 15,497 | 72:3 27-7 | 72-4 27-6 | 71-5 28-5 
4 Tron and steel products. . 5 ohes..-| 260,982 | 21,922 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-5 7+5 
Crude, rolled and forged products... e Peas 35,770 1,662 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-5 4-5 
. Machinery (other than vehicles) cic-su. cre 24,201 | 3,320 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-1 11-9 | 88-4 11-6 
Agricultural TMiploenionte sei se, sic ce ae takes 15, 861 917 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-6 5:4 | 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft................. 108,350 | 6,909 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-8 6-2 | 94-4 5-6 
$ Automobiles and parts................. 45,424 | 5,281] 89-6 10-4 | 88-6 11-4 | 89-3 10-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 13,148 507 | 96-3 3:7 | 96-5 3-5 | 96-5 3-5 
Penting appliances. is. cssier. << ofa snetee doe ean 7,550 503 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-6 6-4 | 93-7 6-3 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 9,972 849 | 92-2 7-8 | 92-0 8-0 | 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products Sahat 59 7,482 370 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-5 4-5 
Other iron and steel products........... be 38,648 | 6,885 | 84-9 15-1 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-6 15-4 
Non-ferrous metal products...... ees 39,592 | 5,991 | 86-9 13-1 | 86-7 13-3 | 86-6 13-4 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 14,328 1,466 | 90-7 9-3 | 90-9 9-1} 91-5 8-5 
MVE aL AMOUR es eictal shale plas Witels avs ciaciPaidieet 11, 707 7,232 | 61-8 38-2 | 60-8 39-2 | 62-6 37-4 
44,694 825 | 98-2 1-8 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-3 1-7 
86,233 | 1,944 | 97-8 2:2 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-6 24 
22,909 209 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1-0 
44,872 854 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 18,452 881 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-1 4-9 | 94-2 5-8 
ED TEAST TES Th (Ce 26,431 | 30,590 | 46-4 53-6 | 46-5 53-5 | 47-5 52-5 
DIGI YDS? PRADO de TRCOES b DOOR Erie 6,928 1,525 | 82-0 18-0 | 81-9 18-1 | 81-4 18-6 
state Saye oi athens «tele is caw Ve ccle steerer ere: 16,973 | 28,065 | 37-7 62-3 | 37-9 62-1 | 39-9 60+1 
Seas een a: Hess ce amuse pet 171,443 | 10,924 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-0 6-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 59,048 | 4,411 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-2 6-8 
Steam Sqeted OPELACIOM neem al inset ive. ata 94-2 58 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-1 5-9 
95-6 4-4 | 95-7 4-3 | 95-5 4-5 
97-9 21) 97-7 2-3 | 98-1 1-9 
97-2 2-8 | 97-0 3-0 | 97-3 2-7 
98-3 1:7 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-3 1-7 
99-6 0-4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 0-3 
49-9 50-1 | 50-1 49-9 | 48-6 51-4 
51-6 48-4 | 51-5 48-5 | 50-7 49-3 
37-7 62-3 | 38-4 61-6 | 38-4 61-6 
62-9 37-1 | 62-8 37-2 | 61-6 38-4 
57-1 42-9 | 57-0 43-0 | 55-6 44-4 
77-5 22-5 | 77-5 22-5 | 76-9 23-1 
78-8 21-2 | 78-1 21-9 | 78-8 21-2 
52-4 47-6 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-9 47-1 
Banks and trust companies................2-..% 26,213 | 27,027 | 49-2 50-8 | 49-3 50°7 | 49-4 50-6 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,471 1,423 | 63-5 36-5 | 64-1 35-9 | 64-8 35-2 
MEUM ALC C Wee «it sicisfiie Maas oles dw cdtones vals 20,593 | 16,351 | 55-7 44-3 | 55-8 44-2 | 56-8 43-2 
Industries........... apiece Deletes ards SER so . . {1,668,983 |480,052 | 77-7 22-3 | 76-9 23-1 | 77-7 22:3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to O-5. They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 

factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no, no. no. cts. cts. ets. 

June 1, 44.3 44.7 43-9 70.3 77.5 61.4 
June wos 42-0 42-1 41-9 69.1 75.1 63.3 
June 13 42-9 43-0 42-7 79.9 86.2 73.4 
June 1, 41-7 41-6 41-7 91.4 98.4 84.4 
*Jan 1, 40-6 41-0 40-2 97.2 104.8 89.3 
Feb ils 42-9 43-2 42-7 97.2 105.0 89.3 
Mary 71; 43-0 43-2 . 42-7 97.6 105.3 89.6 
April 1, 42-9 43-2 42-6 98.2 105.7 90.3 
May 1, 42-5 42-7 42-3 98.6 106.2 90.7 
June 1, 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91.5 
July if 41-8 42-4 41-2 99.1 106-7 91.3 
Aug. 1, 41-9 42-1 41-7 98.8 106.5 91-1 
Sept. 1, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98.4 106.6 90.4 
Oct. tt 42-7 43-0 42-5 99.3 107.8 91.0 
Nov t I 42-8 42-8 42-9 99.5 108.0 91-4 
Dec ie 42-9 43-0 42-9 100.0 108.7 91.5 
ately of ale 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. 1, 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109.5 92.6 
Mar. 1, 42-5 42-6 42-5 101.4 109.8 93.1 
April 1, 42-8 43-0 42-6 101.7 110.0 93.6 
May 1, 42-6 42-9 42-4 102.5 110.6 94.3 
June 1, 41-9 42-2 41-6 103.5 1TLS5 95.5 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding —_ 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
June pr AOSD cae eicne eRe eE Re Ocre 32.81 31.14 35.76 34.64 29.48 26.95 
June e046. came Swen sa eben pene me 31.67 29.02 33.79 31.62 29.80 26.52 
phe Ratt ht) VSR Mga eA Ee Magee 36.52 34.28 38.91 37.07 34.32 31.11 
une ; 


*See footnote to Table C-6. 1Exclusive of electric light and power. 
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TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND SRDS EN MAN UEACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 


June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 
1951 1949 950 1950 1949 


Be SOOU A Onc PON, os IRs cattee ds deseitns 4 43-2 44-0 43-3 95-0 92-3 92-6 


43-8 44-5 43-1 89-9 90-9 88-1 
43-3 43-9 41-8 92-7 91-9 90-1 
41-6 42-2 40-3 109-6 108-2 103-7 
41-8 42-5 41-2 99-7 98-6 96-5 
43-5 43-6 43-3 103-6 104-1 100-9 
42-2 42°5 41-4 104-2 103-8 100-6 
37-5 38-8 37-4 122-3 122-2 118-5 
41-6 42-5 40-4 97-5 97-0 94-8 
40-3 41-2 39-2 107-5 107-1 102-7 
41-6 41-1 40-6 122-0 119-6 112-5 
41-3 42-0 7 99-1 97-9 95-4 
36-7 38-1 36-7 120-5 120-6 116-9 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average 
Hours per Week 


Hourly Earnings 


Weekly Wages 


June 1| May 1|June1| June 1] May1 


Industries Reported at 

May 1| June 1 

1950 | 1949 

No. No. 
Manufacturing | 2.5.5 sen cceke cae een eee 42-6} 40-8 
*Durable manufactured goods................. 42-9 41-1 
Non-durable manufactured goods............. 42-4 40-5 
Animal products—edible...........:.....0005 43-0) 43-7 
Dairy products s,s sn b achigthic naee eee 46-9 46-8 
aleat products. +. Sees o. Ceeeee ke maaee 43° 43°6 
eather products 2.:-s.eesss peak cee ncaa 38- 38-1 
Leather boots and shoes................+08: 37- 38-1 
FToumiber products: «288 snc ices de eae an 41- 40-0 
Rough and dressed lumber................- 41- 40-0 
Containers?7earetath et ere ne 43: 40-7 
Worni ture. cerca eae eh rao 41- 39-9 
*Muasical instruments 2.04. ueeeemedeece eine 42- 42-6 
Plant products—ediblesen.. eerste mae oeenee 43+ 40-8 
Flour and other milled products............ 45- 42-5 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............. 40- 36-0 
Bread and bakery products................- 44, 44.4 
Chocolate and cocoa products........ 42- 38-8 
Pulp and paper products.......... 45- 44-3 
Pulp and paper mills............... one 48- 47°5 
Paper products. cetera eee : 43- 41-2 
Printing and) publishing... .04..e.sese.n-e. . 41- 40-6 
Rubber productsyserser sco ee eee . 40+ 38-8 
Textiles—all branchess.: 5.2040. ae cease soe enee : 40- 87°5 
Thread, arn: and clothy..+.s.eeekeosieecat . 43 - 39-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth.....2......200<.s0- . 43- 38-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth................a<. : 42- 39°7 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. : 44- 41-7 
Hosiery and.icnit goodsien, 7 neuen ences . 40: 36-8 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... : 37: 34-8 
WODBCCOK. 2 sew ster om aa Guarani Meacoinrero tates : 41- 40-9 
BOVerages eet bccn ae a eats oe ane . 43+ 41-9 
Distilled and malt irquorisis.nnen scents . 42. 40-7 
Chemicals and allied products................ : 43- 43-3 
Driigsand medicmess cng.) nections ten . 41- 39-0 
*Clay, glass and stone products............... : 45- 43°8 
Gisss productsiwa. tances uence sine Ca ancieie : 45+ 44-5 
Lime, gypsum and cement products........ . 47: 45-6 
FElectrical apparatus. access cekeenean en . 41- 39-5 
Heavy electrical apparatus!................ . 41- 41-9 
*Iron and steel products.............. 42- 43° 41-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. . 43+ 43 - 44-0 
Primary iron and steel........... tang 44- 43- 44-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 42- 43. 40-7 
Agricultural implements................+++: 41- 39: 41-0 
Land vehicles and aircraft................%. 43+ 44- 41-0 
Reslway xolling. stock... 2. o..c<eseesseees 44- 44- 42-8 
Automobiles and parts. :.0. +. acensns nes an 42. 43- 38-2 
Aeroplanes and parts.........5ses.eeeere: 40- 43+ 43-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 41- 42- 40-1 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.s.............. 40- 42- 40-1 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 41- 43 41-1 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 41- 44 39-0 
Sheet metal work, .vs05 2 ce coneeceen eee 41- 42- 40-4 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............-.4+- 43- 43+ 42-7 
Smclime and'refining)+s.00 se yene one oeen oe 45- 45+ 45-2 
Aluminum and its products...............0. 41- 42- 41-0 
Brass and copper manufacturing............ 42- 42- 40-6 
Non-metallic minera] products............... 42. 42. 41-8 
Petroleum and its products...............-. 41- 41- 41-1 
Miscellaneous manufactured products 40- 41- 39-1 
MINIS eis ks fhe wale da ncnene ee seen ee 42- 43- 41-2 
Coal vie ina euine soc hv ces boetig eaten eer eee 35: 38: 33-5 
WMotallig@resvatn lect .occuk alee 45+ 46- 45-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). . 43- 44- 40-9 
Local Transportation?.... 44- 45-3) 44-7 
Building Construction....................... : 40-1) 38-6 
Highway Construction....................... 38-6) 38-1 
Services (as indicated below).................+- 42-9 41-8 
Hotelsand restaurants, .... ia. .5 isis specious 43-6) 42-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................- 41-6 40-1 


June 1 
1949 


$ 


40.43 
43.77 
37. 0€ 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes 


of average hourly earnings of the em- 


ployees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus, Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows-—Apr. 1, 1950, 240-4; May 1, 1950, 247-1; June 1, 1950, 247-4; at June 1, 1949, 


the index was 227-7. 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 


3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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Average 
Date Hours 
Worked 
per week 
Monthly Average 1945................00- 45-0 
Monthly Average 1946................0-. 43-2 
Monthly Average 1947................... 43-0 
Monthly Average 1948.................8. 42-7 
Monthly Average 1949...............0.5. 42-4 
Week preceding: 
January ip 43-2* 
February 1: 42-8 
March ft} 43-2 
April ule 43+2* 
May 1, 43-1 
June ay 41-7 
July 1s 42-0 
August ay 42-1 
September if; 41-7 
October if 43-0 
November 1, 43-1 
December 1 43-2 
January 1 43-2* 
February i 42-9 
March iF 43-0 
April 13 42-9 
May 1, 41-8* 
_ June 1's 40-8 
July i 41-8 
August ile 41-9 
September Ne 42-4 
October i; 42-7 
November 1; 42-8 
December slp 42-9 
January 1 42-6* 
February 1 42-3 
March 1, 42-5 
April di: 42-8 
May ne 42-4* 
June ule 42-0 


1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67. : 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


$1-035 


Average 
Weekly Average 
Earnings Weekly 


Earnings 
$ 
31.23 be 3 
30.24 100-1 
34-46 114-0 
38.99 129-0 
41.81 138-4 
37.41* 123-8 
oe | ies 
38. ‘ 
38,45* 127.2 
38.53 127-5 
38,11 126-1 
38.77 128-3 
39.03 129-2 
38.95 128-9 
40.68 134-6 
41.16 136-2 
41.47 137-2 
41.99* 138-9 
41.70 138-0 
41.97 ae 
42.13 139-4 
41,21* 136-4 
40.43 133-8 
41.42 137-1 
41.40 137-0 
41.72 138-1 
42.40 140-3 
42.59 140-9 
42.90 142-0 
43 .07* 142-5 
42.68 141-2 
43.10 ‘e 4 
43.53 
43 .46* 143-8 
43.47 143-8 


Cost of 
Living 


130:3 
130-7 
132-4 
132-7 
132-7 
133-8 


TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly und Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Com 
Branch, Department of Labour 


—a»#o#w“?@9@maEqpquqoo>“@aRaeYsSOoOoOowwa"wawTywqwV0BOOloOOoOOOODQoQ eee es 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


puted by the Economics and Research 


Average 


_ 
S 
= 

te OD 0 


108-6 


109-4 
108-0 
107-7 
108-5 
108-4 
107-5 


_ Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes have been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17: April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for 


Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
August TOD is. « a:ste, a cteidape erika ets aptetmine siete 121, 187 39, 222 160,409 53,646 22,286 75, 932 
August LONG ie osc an Va ue abee ws ce ue Ones oon eee 64,452 43,040 107,492 125, 855 34,485 160,340 
August WORT AG. .s.s:0 ayes eomtlae 4 Male aON eee oh OED Ne 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
August 1 See SA SNeRe AGRE aoe. ShC am poke 30,499 19,709 50,208 63,558 82,715 96,273 
January 1040 Wha... s/s a arosaee ee tem n Somtinhte bec e 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
Pebrifary (1949) ou. cots ae eco siete eters Siete ee arcs 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April 16,816 31, 260 195,559 50,961 246,520 
May 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203,726 
June 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July 21,775 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
August 19,313 37.356 97.154 42,090 139, 244 
September 22, 620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October ¢ 20,629 41,466 101,504 41,543 143,047 
Wovember 1949 i6...2 sedate ties scat Ooo cine tere 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
‘December |1949 050, cc pacatiost cus demesne et 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220,784 
218,769 55,188 273,957 
January LODO) sists nistsvo.ahs atece etal evaiaiem absratotebarsteis aterar ero 7,971 9,748 17,719 
Hebruary s1950 52. a cedakrntne oc cch anemic 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March 1900.3 0c waiths > canton cake are haeiee onan 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
April LOGOS, as,.,< «cnn Moe optesiCnen Th cece ee 11, 967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 428,291 
May TODOS Facet site onic ce ete ose: oe 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June 1h ee 4 Se ee. ee eee ae ie, 25,038 16,37 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July LODO Se cic aes te Se ee or aac Se ae Semel 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 284 68,279 204,563 . 
August L9BO (2) 2. tas de, Mere ens cera ects dom aca 24,029 13,141 37,170 103,180 60,042 163, 222 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 
June 1, 1950 


Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,611 4179 2,090 — 504 — 19-4 
CAINE SOR TENE Ee 5 ato See 5 Nas aaa ck « Petile le wis viead Oe 3,691 2 3,693 + 912 + 32-8 
EO WMOOG sat caters aa. Seceem eeNsh aheit's Serayeye deranc’ a 2,571 1 2,572 + 410 + 19-0 
Lumber... ‘ak Oe Enyce PIO Arion Ae, ae eC POE = ae 1,082 1 1,083 + 496 + 84-5 
SU ENOENOG LING aes |. uae he een Gel ain atkieiencs BBG asters 38 = 6 + 18-8 
CO ADOC ee ae a ae ee. oe a 576 25 601 — 169 — 22-0 
CIA Soe Gon OPE ROE Reena Bieiarti coctne tine ane nec aiinn me e 77 1 78 ioe! 10 pau sg 
Metallic ores— 
tc ia INA ti fos ett ep tals GOR Semel Ms 75 2 (Hb = 4 + 5:5 
Gold See. Sais tis shite he Meee aercie ei cieks OO shade «tia 2 138 3 141 — 38 — 21-2 
INGO Ghee Se Sy Ne Be) WER ot EIA noo 1s ore 169 5 174 — _1B —) 7° 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals..... 101 5 106 + 20 + 23-3 
Prospecting and oil producing.:............csececceceees 16 9 25 = 132 — 84-1 
URBUTSACLUTING SUA. a Sat fo8 te eee ics + Senie Bienen «eas 6,071 2.789 8,860 +1,111 + 14:3 
Food and kindred products 749 456 1, 205 + 86 + 77 
extues; apparel, etaae.. 1508. .sksteec ck ahah cna ueo¥e's 259 1,538 1,797 — il — 0-6 
Lumber and finished lumber products 941 81 1,022 + 175 + 20-7 
Pulp and paper products and printing 325 144 469 — 138 — 22-7 
hemicals and allied products................0..00.00- 225 | 94 319 — 24 = en-0 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..............-0.-0--- 48 7 55 — 6 — 9-8 
BEBO DEE OCOCUCTS trade wih. 9s Gels koh tna ata do aed 255 54 309 + 123 + 66-1 
PEBAGH CM AUG PIOAUGERSS.Hc sd. SatMAL das beans cca ae aed 60 94 154 — 28 — 15-4 
Stone, clay and glass products.................0ceeeeee 198 29 227 — 14 — 5:8 
ron and steel and products... .ascs.....0ccsccnesessacs 412 62 474 + 12 + 2-6 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............c0ceeues 267 24 291 =— ~ 22 — 7-0 
BIAONINGL Me fh wee 2, 000 ABR Soc ae ie nd de 378 49 427 — 654 = 112 
Electrical equipment and products....................- 209 53 262 — 40 — 13-3 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1,745 104 1,849 +1,052 +132-0 
BPUSSRULCUIOIN oaeh sa taco ces Lak hot oka Tee) gee eh Tew wane ia 3,687 63 3,750 — 351 = 15 
Transportation and Storage. ..........0..0..0.000 000000. 1,492 111 1,603 — 233 — 12-7 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 284 238 522 + 112 + 27-3 
SRULOOPEPES hte Sots dois Baca ais es Seabee sie eek te AEN 2,442 1,951 4,393 — 840 — 16-1 
Wholesale 744 393 1,137 — 268 — 19-1 
Retail 1,693 1,558 3,256 — 572 — 15-0 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 1,022 888 1,910 — 150 — 73 
Reade rea staat a «/a%s ors. hive sir tiajslocayarvetaalepe <is'eis aeRi@ntoe a nes 4 3,524 8,956 12,480 —1,702 — 12-0 
HLA alae ARS, fie Ca eins Ae ty enue Dictate Siac 953 517 1,470 — 478 — 24-5 
MPOTACSTIC ss bac. Sage ca Sette lott tie Ae nia aceon er RE 111 3,583 3, 694 — 660 — 15-2 
ESOL MP PRICE onal hs eat a Ae tas wee Oe ole 1,418 4,449 5, 867 — 401 — 6-4 
OCH er SOrVICy ccc: us ee oda Mee tes weeds ae eae 1,042 407 1,449 — 163 — 10-1 
BPUIBETA CLUES ETICS hes cre amine tne aa ch aan Cae oe hs MAB ORES hig 24,400 15,502 39,902 —1,520 — 38-73 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 29, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications 


for 
Employment 

Female Total 
1,160 5,438 
18,088 25, 647 
9,729 13,777 
10,455 21,916 
1% 1,907 
245 2,112 
15,311 64,077 
658 1,489 
9,389 11,746 
117 5,820 
442 935 
1,193 2,476 
49 161 
477 6,428 
301 1,403 
67 463 
Sean 3 1,695 
3 9,907 
47 7,250 
1 327 
908 2,279 
1,349 7,827 
215 1,292 
95 2,579 
13,275 69, 697 
2,095 3,092 
273 2,257 
327 2,166 
1 6,763 
10,579 55,419 
68,280 | 204,571 


Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male 
Professional and Managerial Workers...............- aes74 450 1,324 4,278 
Clerical \Workerstes.c. «ceo. tien tometer cenraeonte 1,486 3,033 4,519 7,559 
Nakes Workers has cascceiclieneste le AR a ci tae ners 1,924 1,072 2,996 4,048 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,354 7,866 9,220 11,461 
Seamaensin. nts vekov «Pee dhas endahecte sina ose: 43 1 44 1,890 
Agriculture and Fishing.............. aig oo sesieislvotees 1,686 119 1,805 1,867 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers..................-- 10,583 2,106 12,689 48,766 
Food and kindred products..................se+- 136 37 173 831 
Pextiles, clothing, ete; eee endheceeemees cee nee 153 1,475 1,628 2,357 
Lumber and wood products............sseceeces 3,936 4 3,940 5,703 
Puly;, paper and printings.) ss ssccec cornea ne 117 24 141 493 
iesther: and products: ce aacnercceee ace 41 64 105 1, 283 
Stone, clay and glass products.................-- 52 2 54 112 
Motaliorking!:: cs pgese tease one ee ta ; 1,127 29 1,156 5,951 
Blectrical ct... cas: Rance Ee ; 141 23 164 1,102 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c...... : 25 4 29 396 
Mining: «fe Saitecies shieetgeehe dees : 166% |. eter 166 1,695 
Constructions, .0on duces : 1,942". Weidner 1,942 9,904 
Transportation (except seamen) 749 7 756 7,203 
Communications and public utility . 3 SEN sah ae ic 33 326 
Trade and services .vsascene cn eee : 341 324 665 1,371 
Other skilled and semiskilled. A 1,325 73 1,398 6,478 
Béoremenss eee epee. eee eee oes 98 12 110 1,077 
Apprentices jocsccaetisameb teenth siatoak sate acs 201 28 229 2,484 
Unelilled ‘Workers, ein a. ere cess etree een 6,442 853 7,295 56,422 
Hood and tobacco: . ici eiaaset ee os ee 213 280 493 997 
Lumber and lumber products.................-- 366 7 373 1,984 
Motalworkingtn es de at hea cea heen hae 285 18 303 1,839 
Construchioniinc, <ccecni tase ieee hace ae eee ene LOIS ol nease reste 1,618 6,762 
Other unskilled workers...............ceeeeceees 3,960 548 4,508 44,840 
Totaly. 2 ntcadaseee Meas peo eee sae eee 24,392 15,500 39,892 || 136,291 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1950 
(Sourcz: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Weekly Average 


Industry Vacancies 
Notified 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...........0cccceccccecveccsscccssctccepeeces 1,067 
Logging........ Ailes etainie'sjereinihine sisletenaien Oheieie elses Welee ereinesa ea een erin oe emia ae Ree 1,367 
MI gS oi F2 c ease cats cee ate one ote eee ae CREEL eee 345 
Manufacttring (<8 casscheneeh nc Meee eee a eae Eee Le 6,378 
Mood:and: kitidred'products:s.tivds ncaa ren ca een ney ean ae 1,140 
Textiles, apparel, Ob0.;./0c.cinb coach Meee Mote SOE nC Oe ee 806 
Lumber and finished lumber products..........s0ccecsecseceececsevcsecees 990 
Pulp and paper produetes and printing se-ccees ose dence eee eco teen ee 361 
Chemicals:and allied productss. een. nent eae Un nae 243 
Products of petroleum: and:coalian foo occ eles eae ce ele ak Ameen 48 
Rubber products. s!. csaese censor eeiohas Meee CCR ee ee Eee 153 
Leather-and prodapts’ £. scoot tase eres Chee ee ee ee ae 118 
Stone, ‘clay-and glass products..9.sout en onie tee en ee ee 231 
iron and steel.and productsicsiccs pane selasinns Caen ae ee en ee ia ee 386 
Non-ferrous metals and products.cs..cex banc cers mene tien Hen 234 
Machinery sic. ssiecn hgeinisiare ste neice OR Seren Rn ee ante ee eee GLE 362 
Electrical equipment and productS:.¢....s12c2s. cscs cide san duns seo deeeeose 273 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................0e+.0-- 1,033 
Construction, 2. ssc o0.0:9 on tete vo eee a eee 4,358 
‘Transportation and Storage... 3..c.coseee cnoeen ene ee arte ae ee 1,583 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities.................000.. 0000 eeeee 293 
EAM tie ies 01s es ww e'e 2 aha oe Sap ea ae ae ee eee ne eee 3,056 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate... ...c.<00< oss cess tes + seiecdvenecuveendase 416 
POR VACO ee ooo! cele’ s sisra)o tos-cyarevoreite So erie Geeta Rie eres mee 7,738 
AM Wraeastates oe. 2 550.025 n.0'o «Le aAisle oie che piaeee one eee ene ea aera 26,601 


Referrals 


Placements 


728 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE2 TO JUNE 239, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 27, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
during end of during to .. |-—————_ end of as at 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period July 27 
Newfoundland.,............. 145 32 2,315 315 110 19 16,938 10,751 
Worner Brook...cc.<<0000 0% 56 4 359 44 44 eecamentes « 2,941 1,574 
Rrand Falls, .sctsjecectectas aes AP lila eater aoe 407 GB eeepc 19 2,235 1,126 
SCOURS chige Rr a ee 88 28 1,549 202 GEE Wescnme aes 11,762 8,051 
Prince Edward Island........ 497 321 692 415 290 58 999 858 
Charlottetown............... 229 133 383 230 147 42 622 528 
EIUDAIN OTSLGG ys «.<:2'e «/ainie aie «e's 268 188 309 185 143 16 377 330 
NOVA Scotia, ..........c00ces. 2,409 844 5,408 2,999 1,511 473 12,207 10,156 
CACC Ae aoe ics Sia 112 6 204 112 101 5 314 285 
IBTIdPOWAtEES...c..ccccecs ccs 60 22 159 48 27 3 342 274 
COURS 8 ee) 1,172 601 2,381 1,509 670 231 4,380 3,503 
DA OEIGSS eres wriscl gree Sys NeTaiptata e's 22 6 73 17 1 da | tt Bee 221 208 
Kentville. 86 62 376 95 48 10 934 680 
Liverpool... 8 3 58 7 Bi hes ce sae 145 125 
New Glasgo 320 38 483 471 276 36 1,743 1,498 
SAPIOLIG LE ees 25. ainiasaliaiolara<is’s Ue et oer 116 21 EN Ria aie 226 210 
RUE Nes eee sie Sat ees 462 72 1,081 539 235 183 2,609 2,446 
TIS Ane Seen eae T 87 27 333 115 55 5 557 447 
Yarmouth, Shelbourne....... 66 7 144 65 G2 leer at. 736 480 
New Brunswick.............. 3,055 1,351 4,931 3,232 2,081 287 10,410 7,666 
SSUAD on ae 8 eee ee 12 287 110 Le tetetes sttiak 1,755 578 
Wampbellton. ....5..6..06.5. 74 35 352 102 35 19 577 498 
BG MUNAStON. 8s o/c odicie ss «os 282 79 316 207 251 11 330 264 
BRCOCIIGLOM ae oe ois wate sees b> 430 232 406 324 241 57 595 488 
OE rr 144 20 202 147 jr PR aa ee 562 394 
BONGO orsetek as nc es os css 1,023 412 1,610 1,114 675 157 2,311 1, 885 
PEN CASlOL sc.', cose cake - 28 29 192 75 AB Lice eens: 644 585 
SEC Oe 432 232 1, 204 525 300 37 2,967 2,562 
Clie PSUE utc ee ee 425 177 167 467 i Se 441 175 
BIRSSIOKS on eta chao 6 cia iS 5 0 5's 72 73 58 60 46 1 89 72 
~ Woodstock 123 50 137 101 63 5 139 165 
CULE geo ar a 20,715 8,691 30,044 20,146 12,304 1,269 62,461 51,255 
Asbestos...... 113 43 132 56 DAE deta seis 217 173 
Beauharnois 85 44 183 102 51 2 323 317 
Buckingham, .....55.csecess 58 10 113 56 48 1 270 332 
BE AMSA DSCAL ers o2.2ss se mcaee sss 21 15 92 5 Li | ee Ae 350 237 
BRISCOE scoters cash a. oislaize 110 33 85 115 68 10 886 263 
RPPRCONCIEDI 22 os 0c d<% sce Coss 215 73 573 262 124 26 905 810 
BIDOAUAR RAS hcaatee cose 12S eee lets 60 22 1 a Ree re 188 129 
Drummondville............. 200 38 461 234 TOG Merete te, « 1,136 1,132 
BEAU AIN ® ene oe. chas «Seas 181 « 120 153 95 LD SOS ae Sere 314 247 
EAM Settee Coe otis ewe es 96 27 356 100 64 12 711 648 
Mec aiee acahtamooe ce. 361 100 636 344 249 7 1,333 1,201 
ULTTTEES B T aRe a nie ie s 129 80 278 144 62 14 819 656 
BOBUMIENG aie. fue 5 Kees 145 53 377 250 74 10 1,141 829 
PRACHUIGG 2 Sali, ciceaisedtees tae 82 32 137 85 62 3 250 271 
Dar Malbaie. <5... 2.2. ccceses _ 48 35 67 12 Tae octeasete 248 166 
BABIN CLUS Siete c.a:< > sic oe ea.s 416 93 613 277 Ola Ree nck see 404 375 
EIA a Pest. iis. SANE cts Dion 170 63 574 273 134 4 1, 634 1,073 
EROANO SS Sohaei soles Poeun Sexes 88 47 102 81 Moo lense eae 938 183 
Megantic...... 415 281 171 109 1 Ey eee 173 174 
Mont-Laurier ree 61 35 54 58 20 13 181 116 
MONiMAgN Ya: 053. eet ole ccs 139 125 258 36 FG! lercwteoaae 562 404 
BROWGIORL Gites iain dontes ens 11,212 4,791 13,071 9,888 6, 587 523 27,605 23,921 
BSORUPALET OM ore ches heist ne co 89 1 94 toda) Ine ee 507 327 
MIG on idisho:n\a'e {a a/aieiE aed =) 1,538 595 3,526 2,202 824 341 5,958 4,838 
PROTEC ey, 20 oe cea ara «ic 278 71 395 157 nner 742 286 
Riviere du Loup............. 54 122 292 61 A eerie see 507 550 
BRST Sy Piers ow a'va’a Beet eve 307 149 513 324 178 23 730 413 
SURPADAtNG o.inscccse ee occ oe 147 52 109 140 116 i 110 84 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 104 16 157 102 69 “13 234 200 
i UN Ce rr 148 43 184 123 OF ies cet os 441 420 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 412 332 269 922 268 77 996 433 
BimilvAacinthe.:,. 2. sans... 306 137 327 255 208 8 822 598 
I Be eee ee 382 113 359 279 154 2 701 595 
SMP OLOING. »,\--\6). 08s ccacaess 245 86 389 216 142 4 658 537 
St. Joseph d’Alma....,...... 86 60 280 57 21 1 468 670 
Shawinigan Falls............ 267 59 482 351 205 lo cceea cn « 1,125 1,168 
herbrooke:.:.......66+.+ mee 728 162 1,190 733 378 124 2,063 1,890 
SER: Siete < c cevals cays elas c 127 34 345 131 ODIs os creeiny 561 480 
me Thetford Mines.............+ 182 103 572 329 150 2 722 635 
Sihrea RVers... 0106s... 05 395 145 900 544 283 30 2,555 1,861 
_ Val d’Or.... uk 204 118 310 161 95 Uh 468 318 
Valleyfield.. dl 146 59 458 146 126 3 956 867 
8 PactOriavillo........60000060s 213 96 347 222 146 8 549 428 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 2 TO JUNE 29, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 27, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
during end of during to end of as at 
period period period | vacancies} Regular Casual period | July 27 
Ontarios3.200 ee. sae taeehe 47,232 19,043 54,433 | . 43,048 27,128 5,459 50,805 41,369 
ATHDriON CMe ete Adee dat 173 44 118 142 143. | Ginette 57 60 
Barrie a2. ae an ae re 427 226 425 451 289 8 178 187 
Belleville sae: octet aoe 510 108 621 560 303 61 777 549 
Bracebridge: s.,:.vs sas2<09 0% 320 82 186 324 238 5 96 47 
Bramptostcaveaciaa tent 172 107 153 136 103 4 112 74 
Brantiord 2 35.....0; shee eee 675 137 942 705 406 111 952 890 
Brockville: he 05. eee ear 125 2 215 129 96 23 126 105 
Carleton Place..:.. co. 00.0+ 19 4 41 20 163] hontai 121 138 
Ghathain.o tahoe otek 575 213 536 543 319 115 230 300 
CODOUTR Tet ae care netics 217 51 255 237 182 6 213 181 
Collingwood .. 0: Sefdete sence 181 27 100 159 THD" steteeta ete 168 134 
Cornwall 22h oi. caetaetesun 306 33 604 357 221 49 895 1,080 
Port Brie: 235-5 oc ase 167 52 156 190 126 8 72 55 
Port Hrances...0. sot oteo eee 168 86 227 201 103 19 119 84 
Wong, Willignt. 4. cacee eens 442 89 782 464 266 59 1,000 696 
CrOlt cpscrees heen cee 208 65 330 191 110 20 447 404 
Gananoque, 1... cece ese one 81 8 66 79 43 26 70 37 
Goderich®s 2 eek aan eens 226 129 87 142 88 11 98 60 
‘Guelph. .3 or eect ree 461 223 502 408 200 93 452 378 
Hamilton hoe 4 7. tatecsee oe 2,790 1,145 4,008 2,622 1,397 497 4,829 3,955 
Hawkesbury nea. 9. ae trae 44 36 155 41 21 1 1 241 159 
Ingérsoll) Bese piece 295 100° 278 274 213 8 110 94 
Kapuskasing: Secs nk one 899 415 438 541 4044 Anouecce 46 73 
Kenora 9208 keane oes 238 213 115 86 TOU tat ee ae oe 171 133 
Kingston) oe ore teeter: 528 125 976 714 433 52 1,059 944 
Kirkland Bakes oon acess 370 121 424 344 217 57 486 366. 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 770 287 658 725 389 92 472 429 
Leamington 177 24 235 242 125 19 170 241 
Dindsay.o ce tease 91 37 68 159 68 3 134 123 
Listowel.......... 81 79 73 42 16 10 150 130 
Londons server... keen trees 2,051 955 2,372 2,162 1,223 378 1,232 1,116 
Midland en ee ct te rete 104 16 235 113 100 10 337 288 
INSDaNCS) ees ec ieee eae 76 38 31 46 39 3 63 62 
New: Lorontos 2s isk eee 795 422 827 535 390 19 702 610 
Niagara Nalist. <2). 7. ecet. 323 41 589 327 220 49 676 575 
North Bay tec ns cna 599 196 720 605 357 58 365 290 
Orilin Ree aoe eeee 368 67 319 382 260 45 264 198 
Oshawa seers &asehece sins 2,554 1,392 1,632 1,395 833 87 1357 1,155 
Ottawa. (aero wadmereeeoee 2,118 830 2,077 1,942 1,118 258 2,796 2,757 
OWN. SOUR. rms te see ete 320 104 314 348 166 47 400 349 
Parry Sound 6 50 Fe 4s ees 102 11 154 86 67 eaten 91 70 
Perm broker cues. ceaninenine. 326 166 453 287 295 15 455 371 
POL cso teehee cnet Sose 150 16 179 151 124 12 171 113 
Peterborough...............- 431 144 672 430 324 1 901 720 
Pictone-ee esa: 14. eee 74 32 46 67 49 5 55 48 
Port Arthur ss5.1. ages ieee 1, 205 634 1,160 783 922 25 1,242 869 
Port ‘Colbormess.c4- 222.) ee 92 37 236 87 STO Redes Goce 391 323 
Proscoth: Seis) views tes er 67 55 87 72 40:| Sashes ed 113 88 
Renfrew 326 49 236 255 259 23 171 104 
St. Catharines 848 182 1,190 769 440 196 1,422 1,148 
St. Thomas. . 396 178 316 392 159 28 291 250 
Sarnia 370 94 506 427 285 28 313 289 
Sault Ste. Marie 644 223 535 518 444 2 482 366 
PUM COO, 5. Peiiein bse cuanaenes os 213 104 190 167 106 32 233 176 
Sioux Lookout. 5.) s.eecea oes 134 116 120 117 87 4 88 52 
Smiths Walla s. ecmecen 81 11 172 87 43 23 230 318 
Stratiord Sst as. Pee 186 74 249 204 113 22 288 303 
Sturgeon Falls............... 255 19 275 277 157 49 406 191 
Sudbury sak sccs tc pe. 1,639 845 1,561 1,361 786 239 888 690 
Peo ee mOne. ae 546 205 69 651 351 127 873 612 
POrOnto Lari en ce at ete ns 15,462 6,817 18,054 13, 753 8,980 1, 836 14,452 10, 406 
“Prenton jae sce. see 131 1 276 236 118 4 292 199 
Walkkertonve s,s ccc. to api 95 71 90 85 41 ee nae seed 163 135 
Wallaceborr™..2.4.4.fhates 252 5 314 249 124 117 175 191 
Welland) cit. cases nascar e 246 50 448 281 168 28 683 599 
Weston fh tects tees sere 300 212 346 313 165: || atac.ctas See 326 274 
Windsor 2 seitnerss tent. na. ae 1,446 236 2,736 1,639 736 320 3,195 2,820 
Woodstogk= 0 2h tse se 171 lll 243 221 146 12 172 138 
Manitoba, fo00..c27-eel 8,536 2,872 11,295 8,321 4,131 2,261 13,227 9,373 
Brandon! fetpeces dente nee 678 358 647 567 377 535 481 
Dauphin 199 21 275 283 141 23 228 205 
Flin Flon 124 45 170 153 59 34 123 157 
Portage la Prairie 223 101 264 181 140 is 308 209 
aL he Pas. Sees ak eee 95 86 56 49 LOG haee nce no be 72 57 
Winnipeg 2. acca tates 7,217 2,261 9,883 7,088 3,308 2,157 11,961 8, 264 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 2 TO JUNE 29, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT JULY 27, 1950 


Vacancies Applicants 
; Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
| during end of during to end of as at 
; period period period | vacancies! Regular | Casual | period | July 27 
] 
_ Saskatchewan 4,200 1,488 5,849 4,642 2,390 815 4,718 3,913 
‘Estevan 106 51 113 117 83 1 93 71 
. Moose Jaw 419 145 690 494 252 63 724 541 
| North Battleford 107 54 141 109 76 2 270 241 
Prince Albert 373 163 442 385 205 27 584 620 
BPOO LUC! Meats ou Ag Soria ae wfc aie aes 1,598 443 2,120 1, 847 910 425 967 798 
; BMSKALOORH, 6 pass ae owas, te ets pas BE 374 1, 682 1,183 597 223 1,381 1,188 
Swift Current ayy Ba Rea 98 84 112 104 66 8 201 168 
WERE tr), APR no 143 35 173 139 61 45 110 63 
DGUELON Ss sella oa Pecindle’a vine 245 139 376 264 140 21 383 223 
UPON GR, Gioia afin a sjajoie ccrsicie’erg nite 8,305 2,407 10,852 8,997 4,938 1,490 7,676 7,502 
BBISETTNONC re corr kane sia ekre ise 44 45 78 78 OO) Wicca caver obese 97 87 
. ME GAT ING AN ese la a atelaw ae 2 3,246 841 4, 230 3,735 2,080 502 2,810 2,468 
3 WObimheller.. csscce. -ee< oa 97 6 155 96 OF tabeernis. 330 263 
PMEITION LON scien are core, cle cre vac 3,717 991 5,138 4,201 1,975 955 3,417 3,335 
, ELOIE Cy cia s/e\eialsiaeisrayscarcie,ais 106 63 139 66 ee ee ee 181 140 
MBREB OPI GO: 25.5.9 sy deters «Kor « 678 301 610 520 367 32 400 543 
Medicine Hat......66cs0seae% 114 67 254 126 1 Re eis tte 253 227 
EOOEL JOOP No aatscwMre <ipaa sat 203 93 248 175 123 1 188 439 
British Columbia............. 11,310 3,537 18,774 11,366 6,117 1,295 25,139 21,357 
Chilliwack 223 45 375 259 130 57 590 435 
- Courtenay. . 81 40 121 65 S60 VE conearets 202 403 
' Crowbrook 111 56 140 96 47 2 255 170 
: Dawson Creek 118 22 109 100 103 6 81 84 
q Duncan.. 243 96 258 291 170 11 221 243 
5 HUAITNOODS te ceitesice crews ecole 332 92 274 237 RO hegre cc 188 217 
MELO WOE stale oa ais, 9,0, Fie rhs. 54.00, 8 136 24 229 176 90 11 378 243 
PHANBIWIO, SNe ce coast ctie's lie 210 42 347 305 118 43 511 810 
EHOISON Siete tere ods yeti 104 31 188 148 101 sterate 3 252 189 
. New Westminster............ 864 399 2,262 821 471 115 3,743 2,686 
MCNUCTON: ac ccs sees xe Diecst 5 82 3 225 115 79 4 361 204 
‘ MOrerAlDerila tose ca onc sens 189 68 218 190 117 11 208 233 
; Prince George... 5. eas cea ces 944 213 735 866 619 76 258 114 
Prince Rupert... ....0i+ 00s. 361 149 275 368 AED Bean oe 206 263 
BANCOLON +2 vadeie es Sena ene are « 65 5 79 70 5B he ees) 69 56 
BBE TAL 5 iv cole wis 0.0.05 5 viete vais ws ¥s 109 34 250 172 73 12 338 262 
ATICOUVEDS i clare ciety sina'ete clei +.2 5,760 1,742 10, 644 5, 696 2,583 766 14, 688 12,385 
RSET He te cicts. 2s. one os cares os 371 25 387 350 319 13 301 226 
PAOLOLIS .< sfuacciey. rateine sc. pe wen 892 431 1,481 916 502 168 2,166 2,056 
WWENICONGISE, ca. Aouad ce anes 115 20 177 125 101 Wie ceecase 123 78 
2 OLS FA iobaresaee iar aneae 106,404 40,586 | 144,593 | 103,481 61,000 13,426 | 204,575 164,200 
Males 75,985 24, 665 98,486 73,123 46,570 8,524 | 136,290 103, 650 
} Females 30,419 15,921 46,107 30,358 14, 430 4,902 68, 285 60,550 
4 
TABLE D-6.—APPLICANTS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1940-1950 
APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
653,455 235,150 888,595 336,507 138, 599 475, 106 
568, 695 262,767 831,462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597, 161 298, 460 895,621 
1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397, 940 1,493,581 
1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 589,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1,295,690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464 , 363 219,816 684,179 
780,097 282,732 | 1,062,829 232,474 104, 669 337, 143 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.— 


REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 


FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO JUNE 30, 1949, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1950 TO JUNE 30, 1950 


1949 1950 
Insured . Insured 
. Employers Employers 
Region ters: Persons 2 Persons 
Registered Heatatered Registered Registered 

Maritimes 18,082 261,825 20, 863 301,728 
Quebec. cache anae Sock ea ahs ceeds ee Ae.. See Ee 56,695 887,554 A0, 220 946,038 
ONTarig. otesicate cots ceed ee he Die nae Con een eet a kena 78,285 | 1,292,801 82,610 1,292, 698 
PYBINION, coqutithoa tess eee Saas ee ee 41,062 461,090 43, 692 478,170 
Paeitige. s.00 ise a sl wake noe ae ae eee en ee 24, 822 330, 665 28, 282 307, 129 
‘Potal for'Ganadas.;0¢. see sh wees Hehe ee ee LR em ene ee 218,946 | 3,233,935 235, 667 3,325, 763 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF JUNE 30, 


1950 
6 Days 73 Days 
; 4d : 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Tora. Aes ‘ Dave Dae Days Daye aad 
Newfoundland jays ae Cees 370 74 34 42 102 30 88 
Malle x-cart Sigs sare tetoea were ere 363 70 34 41 102 30 86 
Bemale; ty aus tow. eae oe oe Cc eee 7 A Roe eee ees, weet ace abe. ameneraiete 2 
(Migle) <i enct es cele aoe niet ra eee (10, 242) (999) (114) (248) (964) (1,707 (6, 210) 
(Bemaleyycucecctietce seek eee (188) (26) (5) (6) (22) (34) (95) 
Prince id ward Island noo 434 87 26 43 78 48 152 
Maleec. sath ar katie eae eee 287 67 16 30 49 36 89 
Female 147 20 10 13 29 12 63 
Nova Scotia 7.710 1,109 527 952 1,541 940 2,641 
Male wNe ci manatees onde tonite et ene 6, 282 872 424 791 1,310 770 2,115 
Female 1,428 237 103 161 231 170 526 
New Brunswick 6, 223 884 431 699 1,296 817 2,096 
Male: tits ae spite tata <r rere 4,934 720 354 581 1,107 641 1,531 
Female 1,289 164 77 118 189 176 565 
Quebec: chs ssh Lows cents aeeteoea aries 49,364 7.397 4,364 7,243 8,872 6,701 14,787 
Males ccs tose eee tae Te Re ee 30, 462 4,514 2,586 4,416 5,288 4,168 9,390 
Hemaless choc. See eee ee 18,902 2,883 1,778 2,827 3,484 2,533 5,397 
RIDEAIO; Mises let de as shea CR 33, 166 7,399 2,717 4,467 5,085 3, 256 10, 242 
ES a SRE Rene Siok oF Sats 18,091 4,334 1,452 2,344 2,516 1,702 5,743 
Remale; Sunn. seer eee eee 15,075 3,065 1, 265 2,123 2,569 1,554 4,499 
Manitoba Mascon suche Redan amen batetes 6, 828 830 361 666 1,415 884 2,67. 
Dale, ett, eae he eRe 3,096 262 131 294 634 376 1,399 
Homa lena: cece: tact eee 3,732 568 230 372 781 508 1,273 
Baskatché wan 4c: sien acrasdhosomtnls 2,144 278 139 207 319 244 957 
Malet. ie tae crate of ae Aone 1,106 127 68 99 158 115 539 
Memale trys ons. !./05 5 Gece eee 1,038 151 71 108 161 129 418 
AT De ta cron atics ced ties oe oe ata ae ine 5, 688 2,017 245 769 920 490 1,247 
Malenirats nite ant crater eee 4,504 1,854 157 653 712 321 807 
Bemale:hith.cte. 2 yak eee eas Oe 1,184 163 88 116 208 169 440 
BmtishiColpmbia, . 7. ute sent eee ee 14,716 2,778 1,447 1,577 2,192 1,604 5,118 
IMIG WR. bank Carckondnc veh ak eee 9,456 1,992 1,143 967 1,277 905 3,172 
Painalen 4 owen ace eee 5, 260 786 304 610 915 699 1,946 
SOUR Mra hence oe astaon babe tener Eee 126, 643 22, 853 10,291 16, 665 21,820 15,014 40,000 
MALE 78,581 14,812 6,365 10, 216 13, 253 9,064 24,871 
FEMALE 48,062 8,041 3,926 6,449 8, 567 5,950 15,129 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 


totals, 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1950 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 
JAMUALI SE mee hodeee cane 4,637 11,751 20,412 
Bebritary ire. ae 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 
Marolis. 502 eta us 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 
AOE Sree ecyaiiaye ie Oe 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 
Maint on. S acct 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 
DUNG eke ae 4,629 1,772 3,226 10,857 
Fly ese cae 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 
August aro is Sie nate ae 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 
September.......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 
October :;..).iewcecae 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 
November.......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 
December.......... 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 

Lotalynecs 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 


(*) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


1600 


1946 1947 1948 (1) 1949 (1) 1950(?) 
71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
59,098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 125,511 
50, 706 43 , 675 76,248 | 103,402 
35,781 35.859 59, 265 68,979 
34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
30, 646 21,365 39,644 53,114 
27,576 20,034 38,790 49, 586 
25,115 17,281 32,182 750 
28,555 25,847 33,036 59,080 
34,891 34,743 43, 620 77,091 
37,111 47,372 73,119 | 124,889 
52,479 79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480 
488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057,127 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JUNE, 1950 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
‘ Entitled Not Ref 1 
Province Total Initial | Renewal] Revised Entitled pene 1 Pending 
Benefit |to Benefit|"° “PPC 
Newfoundland................. 440 330 22 88 188 2 141 
(1,503) (877) (115) (511) (1,412) (872) (21) (2,361) 
Prince Edward Island......... 201 115 71 15 ASIP aestiaaoses 35 
BEV Os SOOGID sessions Stare setae ees 3,207 1,648 1,053 506 2,660 770 37 633 
New Brunswick............... 2,318 1,167 ~ 772 379 2,249 528 14 480 
(SIE ec ae Se So 22,233 11,572 7,017 3,644 18, 162 5,766 229 4,804 
oh ae as ees a ee 18,902 9,613 5,951 3,338 14,629 5,201 370 3,557 
i 3, 287 1,504 78h 1,002 3,628 1,126 64 441 
1,042 463 272 307 364 30 142 
4 2,428 1,441 600 387 1,624 566 29 864 
7,990 3,343 3,549 1,098 2,081 101 1,578 
Total Canada, June, 1950...| 62,048 31,196 20,088 10,764 50, 290 16, 628() 876 12,675 
Total Canada, May, 1950...| 83,082 47,150 24,469 11,463 63 , 964 21, 165(2) 1,324 18,986 
Total Canada, June, 1949...| 53,114 28,910 15,873 8,331 2, 11, 633 (3) 929 12,677 


(1) In addition, there were 565 special requests not granted. 
(*) In addition, there were 692 special requests not granted. 
(8) In addition, there were 369 special requests not granted. 


totals. 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. 


These are not included in the 


class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


1950 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 

Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 
June, 1949 | June, 1950 Current 

Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment.............-....-2455 3,804 5,857 28,568 
MMMREETENEE LE) LOG Clits clea. ts feuas tote eee aS oe eee es» isp 2i8 Be a SERi vo al otagarals Sirs en. Suara wb Me 473 2,268 7,139 
macapable of and not. available for work.............c.ccc ee cee cet ew eee ceeees 911 1,484 3,752 
BEE WOLk due tO a.laboun disnute macs hese cee hd oaks casi de ondas doped ecesd 342 41 995 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................00.00- 1,581 1,671 4,153 
BTVUSH Tor MISGONAUO tre cratic sete y «.s,crri ences vie me aanele Sew eg Paik ye 541 679 2,269 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........00 0.0. eee ees 3,018 3,716 11,511 
Remarc (2) ES al toed hele 8 Bei Reenter Af 0s ernie tn bata a eaeiar Be Pees Sey tr 963 912 2,681 
SESE a Fee Tae las ots'o SOND the a: leew REA cea a 6 ¢!s selon vs Ravn Seid rea eeae Re 11, 633 16, 628 61,068 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK JUNE 24 
TO 30 INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
BENEFIT PAID, AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF JUNE 


Number 


alta - 

eceiving ommenc- 

Province Benefit ing heared ee 
During Benefit a pele |) eo 
Waste Dering Benefit _ Paid 
June 24-30,| Month of | Paid | (in Dollars) 

inclusive | June, 1950 
Peet Pate Leia shaas Setarer a Aapera chee Chea oi fnaae o okage Mei pge 181 13 7,214 18,279 
(4,132) (1, 604) (239, 490) (482,710) 
5 APG othe ee ORI Rte OS Oe ics Pree CeCe 322 14 11,038 23 , 383 
. VS Say oh Sst en NRIs SSnae Os cease ore 5,171 2,373 173, 692 424,621 
EE OE ret RE Larrea a ened eter. eapeis Se ATi > dels 3,839 2,235 140, 707 339, 261 
oy OR Ao Be 2 ee eesti torte eee ae 36,970 14,393 1,047,906 2,405,010 
Aas ICS ee Sees ee 24,248 10,270 680,721 1,575,861 
a ee 6,071 3,890 213, 640 476,429 
1,542 645 53,755 120,705 
REA ate eso Sate ainvalana ahela sie lars « 2,926 1,321 89, 637 218,190 
Bee SIRI Se coe cra ittehs dip sla Poste As che a nae atts 11,557 5,379 323, 893 777, 187 
Total, Canada, June, 1950 40,781 2,742, 203 6,378,926 
Total, Canada, May, 1950 56,868 | 4,004,678 | 9,586,658 
Total, Canada, June, 1949 32,211 1,855,753 4,113, 254 
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TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


F—Prices 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Be aid, ocis cect 
MPCLODED.. 0. oss ess. 


SUED sicide ccs 00) oe 
BNCEODET Ss cccrees hes 


ug) 
September.......... 
Meppber....5..5-.5.. 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 


MA et HR 
© Ct % DORBDOH 
D> Cot DAH OD Gr Co Co 


Total 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Food 


Rent 


Furmish- | M 

. urnish- iscel- 

Clothing ings and | laneous 

Services 

88-3 69-6 
96-4 70-0 
109-8 74-1 
129-1 80-7 
151-0 90-3 
173-6 100-0 
211-9 109-3 
172-0 111-4 
145-7 111-4 
143-8 110-7 
140-8 108-6 
140°3 106-5 
139-1 106-1 
135-6 105-1 
135-5 104-8 
134-8 105-0 
130-6 105-4 
114-3 103-3 
100-6 100-4 
93-3 98-2 
97-1 97-8 
97-6 95-4 98-7 
99-3 97-2 99-1 
101-4 101-5 100-1 
100-9 102-4 101-2 
100-7 101-4 101-4 
109-2 107-2 102-3 
116-1 113-8 105-1 
120-0 117-9 107-1 
120-5 118-0 108-0 
121-5 118-4 108-9 
122-1 119-0 109-4 
126-3 124-5 112-6 
143-9 141-6 117-0 
174-4 162-6 123-4 
183-1 167-6 128-8 
122-6 119-5 110-9 
123-2 120-7 111-0 
126-4 125-1 113-7 
130-2 128-8 113-9 
131-5 129-8 114-7 
136-9 137-2 116-3 
143-2 142-5 117-2 
154-2 149-9 117-6 
161-2 158-4 122-6 
172-9 161-9 122-9 
175-4 162-8 123-1 
181-0 165-1 124-4 
181-9 167-0 126-6 
181-8 167-8 128-1 
182-7 167-9 128-1 
182-3 168-0 128-4 | 
183-3 168-1 128-4 
183-3 167-7 128-4 
183-3 167-5 128-5 
183-2 167-4 128-9 
183-5 167-4 128-9 
184-1 167-2 130-2 
183-7 167-4 130-2 
183-7 167-1 130-5 
183-3 167-0 131-6 
183-0 166-4 122-1 
181-4 166-3 132-1 
181-2 166-4 132-3 
180-8 166-4 122-3 
189-7 166-9 132-4 
180-7 166-9 132-5 
180-9 168-9 182°5 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939—100. 
Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1950 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Total oe aeete 

~ ; -- | Furnish- iscel- 
July 2, June 1, | “July 3, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 

949 1950 1950 Services 
[aN Ch eee ane ee ae 155-6 156-4 158-5 212-0 117-4 132-6 192-1 155-1 123-1 
Strsobne cee 158-5 161-8 164-0 206-0 122-4 134-8 196-9 163-3 131-3 
Montreal 165-9 169-0 171-6 224-0 135-0 135-5 172-8 170-8 130-6 
Toronto..... 157-8 162-1 164-2 208 +2 136-9 156-1 179-5 162-0 }- 130-9 
Winnipeg 157-0 160-1 161-9 214-3 128-8 121-9 175-5 169-3 125-4 
Saskatoon 163-5 165-0 166-4 221-1 126-1 140-8 186-2 172-7 123-3 
Edmonton.:....5..: 158-4 161-3 163-4 223-9 120-7 114-6 185-0 161-4 129-3 
Vancouver.......... 163-6 167-0 169-0 221-4 124-4 140-5 189-1 163-2 136-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Dee July July July July June July Price 

Commodities* Per 1941 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 1950 July 

1950 
Beef, sirloin steak. ....... 22, cs.c:s00. lb. 120-7 | 154-5 | 157-7] 244-1] 260-9] 303-4] 314-9 87-6 
Beet, round steak’. ©) ue wen Sonor a lb. 125-7 | 167-5 | 170-9 | 270-5] 290-7 | 387-2 | 350-2 83-5 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime...........| 1b 125-5 | 173-9] 178-7] 270-0} 291-7] 333-1| 344-2 80-5 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...,..} lb 132-7 | 161-6] 164-1 279-2 | 313-2 | 362-6] 375-3 61-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ Ib 136-7 | 168-3 | 170-6 | 300-9 | 349-2 | 404-3] 418-7 58-3 
Veal, front roll, boneless...... lb 139-3 | 173-4 | 174-6 | 256-2 | 318-3] 345-8 | 352-8 60-4 
Jaro, ley 2 oastre te: a eRe we ee ae Ib 109-9 | 162-0} 167-6 | 229-9] 272-2] 302-2 | 329-5 92-1 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb 125-3 143-8 161-5 | 223-7 | 241-0] 238-1] 242-9 65-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb 127-0 143-4 163-8 | 239-4 | 271-9 | 267-3 277°5 51-7 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... . lb 132-3 | 141-5 | 161-8 | 220-4] 234-9] 2921-4] 299.9 82-7 
Lard, pure, package...... lb 151-3 | 157-0 | 177-2 | 239-5 | 192-1] 189-2] 188-3 20-9 
Shortening, package................... Ib 134-7 | 137-5 140-3 211-1} 221-5 | 218-8 | 219-5 31-5 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton........ doz. 156-4 140-5 148-4 182-4 | 201-7 160-8 193-3 59-5 
htt ee hed ee oe i ee a qt. 111-0 95-4 | 114-7 | 159-6] 164-2} 166-1] 166-1 18-1 
lb. 140-5 | 143-6 | 161-2 | 261-2] 226-7] 212-1] 211-0 57-6 
pkg. 174-6 | 164-4] 167-8 | 218-5 | 226-7] 299-2] 9293.0 29-7 
lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 106-3 | 150-8 | 165-1 | 165-1] 165-1 16-5 
lb 127-3 | 124-2 | 124-2] 184-8 | 221-2] 291-2] 9291.9 7-4 
lb. 112-0 | 114-0 | 114-0] 150-4] 155-2] 170-5} 175-1 11-6 
Gorn) Blakes; 8:0n) s. a. 4a ee ae pkg 101-1 | 100-0] 100-0} 158-7] 163-0} 163-0] 164-1 15-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s................ tin 129-9 136-8 138-7 | 252-8 192-5 172-5 172-5 18-1 
Peas} (bom cgcoe odes pomee Dik wos tin 117-5 | 121-7 | 121-7] 152-5 | 145-8] 144-9 | °144-9 16-4 
orn, Cream, choice, 15 0z............ tin 128-3 132-7 133-6 197-3 186-7 170-5 170°5 15:3 
ORNS ALY i omnes 08 Mee Ue cee lb 129-4 | 133-3 | 187-3 | 296-1] 260-8] 238-9 | 240-9 11-9 
Onions; Cooking... atiacece. oer lb 108-2 | 140-8} 165-3 | 255-1] 200-0] 177-5] 183-5 9-1 
Potatoes, No. 1, table........ 10 lbs 89-9 | 204-9 | 210-7} 260-2] 210-8] 160-5] 196-4 43-2 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................. 115-8 | 120-2 | 139-5] 174-6 | 187-7] 204-3 | 205-2 23-7 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb 104-0 108-6 127-8 143-0 128-5 132-6 133-2 19-6 
Oranges, California. :4:. dtonn vs ce Os doz 132-5 | 153-6 | 160-4 | 122-5] 149-7] 159-7] 148-8 40-8 
GIONS 253 3.5 lewcm Ces eRe sk ee te } doz 111-3 | 145-2} 145-5 | 137-2] 143-7] 164-8] 176-1 28-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02............ 0... jar 111-3 | 114-5 | 126-6] 152-8} 147-3] 148-5 | 148-5 25-1 
Peaches, 20! 0c. 000.055, eeee ok ee tin 101-5 | 105-1 | 106-6 | 154-8} 142-1! 140-1] 140-6 27-2 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. jar 118-3 | 128-9] 131-8 | 148-0] 142-1 | 141-4] 141-4 18-9 
Cormisvrupn 2: bests chs peace, ara tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 164-7 | 192-1] 179-3] 178-1] 178-7 30-4 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 150-8 164-8 164-8 10-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb 131-3 | 184-9 | 134- 154-0 | 155-6 | 171-4] 171-4 10:9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-4 | 132-5} 182-8] 188-8} 271-2] 2792-3 93-9 
‘Tes, black ilbaressa. shi. eee pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 131-6] 174:1]| 176-5 | 180-6} 181-0 53-0 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July, 1950 prices. 
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Pork 


(chops or roast) per lb. 
rind-off, per lb 


Fresh Shoulder, hock-off, 
per |b. 


Fresh loins, centre cut, 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
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Rolled Oats, package, 
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Corn flakes, 
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20-—Kitohener iso)... 5.0. 92..48 17-3 | 16-8} 14-5] 11-0 8-6 | 39-0] 24-3 | 19-1] 386-9 | 28-5 | 46-3 
n 
30—London)..3.28 or 4%: 17-1 | 16:7] 15:0] 10-9 9-3 | 45-9 | 23-7] 18-0] 37-8 | 26-8 | 45-1 
31—Niagara Falls......... o...-| 15-9] 16-4] 14-3) 11-7 8-8} 41-9} 28-5] 19-2] 37-5] 28-5 47-2 
i 
32—North Bay.:....:2:02..,2 LBr 4s leer Sent 11-2 9-9 51-8 22-7 22-4 39-9 27-7 | 48-0 
8 
SS OSHAWA Ee eset tues ae 15-7 | 17-2} 14-4] 11-5 1 Jan 6 J brerarscte 18-5 | 39-6 | 28-6 | 46-9 
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Locality 


P.E.I.— 


Nova Scotia— 


New Brunswick— 


Quebec— 


Ontario— 


1—Charlottetown....... 


DP ELAIUAT Jc detee celiac balties sie ¢ 
8—New Glasgow............ 


6—Fredericton.......... 


9—Chicoutimi........... 


te NTONCTOAL M085. 2 tek sass 
BigeCNHOWEG.. deere. cesta ants « 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 
Bat SODNS Ss cress ce seeese 
15—Sherbrooke.......... 
BOL OL. cnwscaan mies r ye ce « 
17—Thetford Mines....... 
ie—Chree Rivers....5...%.4.. 


19—Belleville............ 


PaCOmwall y.c6... ade. se: 
24—Fort William......... 
ROTA GS ao prsjaisis'og aleve 2.21 
Do—Guelph.. cnc. Svdew eet 
2/—Hamilton............ 
28—Kingston................. 
29—Kitchener............ 


o 
os | 3s 
ga] ae 
a = 

Diets. cts 
28-8 | 37-0 
28-6 | 38-7 
28-5 | 43-0 
28-6 | 43-5 
29-5 | 37-8 
26-3 | 40-9 
28-5 | 39-6 
27-8 | 37-4 
31-0 | 41-7 
25-9 | 37-4 
27-6 | 38-5 
27-8 41-0 
27-7 | 37-6 
27-5 | 38-0 
28-2 | 38-5 
27-0 | 39-1 
26-8 | 38-5 
26-2 | 39:4 
aden 35-0 
26-1 | 33-0 
Begs 37-8 
26:0 | 35-8 
26-7 | 36-8 
26-3 | 37-8 
25-3 | 34-6 
26-0 | 32-4 
25-5 | 32-8 
28:0 | 34-4 
26-1} 35-4 
26-7 | 36-4 

36-0 
Eo Re 38-7 
8 
27-7 | 41°7 


per 2 lb. tin 


Corn syrup, 


° 
= 
Dn 


34-5 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1950 


Sugar 
6 

ad : 
a8 | ¥ 
gil fe 
a2 | #8 
fe | oe 
.o) val 
seta, | ets 
10-1 9-9 
9-7] 10-3 
10-3 | 10-5 
10:5 | 10-8 
10-1} 10-5 
10-2 10-0 
ADD) | Satecte's 
10-1] 10-1 
10-7 10-4 
9-9 9-8 
9-7 | 10-4 
9-9 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
9-6 9-3 
9-7 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
9-9 9-7 
10-0 9-8 
10-4 | 10-8 
10-0 | 10-4 
9-9} 10-3 
10-3 | 11-0 
9-8 | 10-0 
10-9 | 11-2 
10-5 | 10-9 
10-0 | 10-3 
10-0 | 10-8 
9-8] 10-0 
10-2 | 10-4 
10-5 | 10-7 
10-2] 11:3 
11:0 | 11-3 
10-0 | 10-3 


Coffee, medium, in bags 


Tea, black, medium, 
per } lb. package 


Coal 


per ton 


Rent (a) 


« | Anthracite, 
e« | Bituminous 
per ton 


28 .50-32.50 
33 .00-37.00 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned 


Vegetables 
as: fo 2 
& o a = 2 
Locality CSE ‘= oO s & 
28 | Be | 8b a 5 
aie | es} 2) 8 és e 
: ~ se iy ‘d 
eo | «| fe] 82/38 | 48/4 
Lifes) ° $ ° ° ro) om 2 
s&| 2] 52|] &s| as | 8s | os 
a2 |\@s| ge] oe |) 8s | ae) os 
gs | #8 | 88] st |] 38 3a | Pa 
H ay (6) —Q (e) Ay Ay 
cts cts cts cts cts cts ets 
n 
BE—Obta WA neeass.ch daha h 15-3 | 14-1] 14-0] ‘10-8 9-2] 36:3 | 24-7 
35—Owen Sound............... 17-1] 15-6} 15-4] 11-4 8-4] 41-1] 19-8 
36—Peterborough.,............ 16-3 178 ee eA 12-3 9-6 | 49-0] 23-7 
n 
Si—Port- Arthurs. .te eae 17-1 18-2 15-4 12-4 8-8 44-1 24-8 
88—St. Catharines............. 17-6 | 16-0} 13-7] 11-5 Oed U eAs 7 WE Aen 
SO—St, .L DOMBSN ee, aeeirehass 17-6 | 17-6 | 15-4 | 10-3 9-0 | 48-1] 24-3 
40-—Sarnla esate ce niaes sath +e 17-4 16°5 15-7 12-4 HACE ST Wie We ded SIN ee 
p 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 16:00 e.Seial enti 11-3 8-7 | 41-5 | 26-7 
s 
42—Stratiordateiae seein cee 19-0 |} 16-7] 15-1] 11-9 90%) 2b4 62) k 
AA —Sud Dury ncine eons 16:0 | 16-3} 14-9] 10-5 9:0] 45:3 | 23-4 
44-—Timminsingennssds ee ee 17°3 16-6 15-7 11-7 10-9 41-2 23-7 
45—Torontondeancacarcee semen 16-3 | 17-1] 13-3 | 12-6 8-7] 45-9] 23-1 
46—=Wellandyiiciscscote ee he 15-9 | 14-4] 14-8] 12-0 8:2 | 44-1] 20-7 
47 —Winds0rs. sc. wcass seve é 16-7 | 16-7] 15-2} 10-5 7-8 | 45-5 | 21-7 
48—Woodstock........:.00e00- 18-5 16-8 14:5 11-1 Bday GALT A OE an, 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandomsn 15.1 cdecsucte nets 20201 amt « 17:0 | 13-6 9-6 | 48-7 | 24-5 
50—Winnipeg......ccccccsscce: 18-4 16-4 15-4 13°3 7-9 50-8 23-0 
Saskatchewan— 
5l=Moose Jawisesdscn tener at 20°3 15-0 LUSH cee BO We A AR. 
52—Prince Albert. ....... 0.0.04 21:5 | 17-3 12-5 9-8] 55-8] 23-1 
DaRSHGEINA se ses any ctie sella Bre 21:5 | 16-5} 16-2] 12-9 9-0] 60-2] 24-0 
$4—Saskatooms cycsnasacseanewie 2005 aly esate 13-9 12-4 9-1 63:2 | 24-7 
Alberta— 
G5—Calgary ye: tis cset Al Biictad 21-2) 14:9] 15-6] 12-5 9-3 | 61:9] 23-3 
66—Drumbeller................ 23:7] 14:4] 16-8 | 13-0 9°81) 164-2) )00..... 
Ov—Hdmontonin.w.<.adeoars 22-1} 16-3 | 15-7] 12-9 9-6 | 60-4] 23-7 
58—Lethbridge................ 20°5 kom 13-8 | 14-7 8-7 | 59-0] 23-8 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimos ois... rete d 21-4) 18-8] 16-5] 15-1 7-8] 51-7] 24-5 
60—New Westminster.......... 20-3 17-4 15:3 13-6 7-0 | 51-2) 22-1 
61—Prince Rupert............. 23°38 19-3 17-9 15-3 8-8 | 63-5] 24-5 
62 Tradl sere ais | SR AR A SEO IR. ac 18-7} 15-9] 10-0] 53-3] 23-6 
68—Vaticouveri... 6.00 kh bast, J 19-6 | 16:7 | 14-5] 13-6 7:3 | 50-2) 22-4 
64—Victoriaieneess atewteeond 21:7 | 17-5 | 16-8] 14-5 8-5 | 51-2] 23-2 
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Raisins, Australian seedless 
bulk, or in bag per lb. 


a) 
4 pa 
68] $8 
oe Paco} 
$3 Bice 
ies ot 
a8] && 
° 4H 
cts cts 
37-5 | 26-3 
89-3 | 27-5 
35-4 | 26-0 
41-7 | 29-5 
36-9 | 27-0 
37-5 | 28-2 
39-0 | 29-0 
37-8 | 29-8 
38-7 | 27-9 
37-2 | 30-1 
42-6 | 29-0 
88-7 | 25-4 
40-5 | 26-4 
37-5 | 28-7 
37-5 | 27-4 
43-2 | 29-7 
42-6 | 29-4 
44-7 | 30-0 
43-5 | 34-1 
43-5 | 31-6 
46-5 | 35-1 
43-5 | 31-3 
41-7] 30-3 
42-6 | 30-0 
36-9 | 29-0 
m 
39-0 | 27-0 
m 
33-6 | 22-9 
m 
47-1 | 28-0 
39:3 | 29-7 
m 
34-8 | 23-0 
m 
36-9 | 24-4 


Jam, strawberry, with pectin 
per 32 oz jar 


° 
> 
n 


47-6 


Locality 


36—Peterborough............ 
e¥—Port, ATthur....... 000.0 
38—St. Catharines............ 
BpeeetsL NOMBS secu. s sees 
BUE= SATTIIAS ctiee secieas oe oe cue 


Mipeee WW INCBOT ese ft te 
HS—WoOOdstock.........s000s06 


Manitoba— 
A9—Brandon.......0scse6s. ++ 


50—Winnipeg................. 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............... 


SSC a hy a es 
54—Saskatoon................ 


Alberta— 
Be CAl gary Sete tents 


56—Drumheller.............. 
57—Edmonton............... 
58—Lethbridge............... 


British Columbia— 
SUN EME ee 


61—Prince Rupert............ 
 /  TTERT'T ape ga ape ei liane a 


verages for earlier years. 


Peaches, choice, 
per 20 oz tin 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


wo 
w 
yn oO & 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1959 


Sugar 
8 

gi| #2 
ag | es 
PE al 
cts cts 
9-8} 10-4 
10-6 | 10-6 
9-9) 10-1 
10:5 | 11-1 
9-9 | 10-9 
10-7 | 10-7 
10-3 | 10-9 
10-7 | 10-4 
10-5 | 10-5 
10-8 | 11-3 
10-9 | 11-5 
9-9] 10-5 
10:2 | 10-4 
10-3 11-2 
10-4 10:7 
11-8 12-4 
11-1] 12-6 
11-6 | 12-6 
12-2 | 12-8 
11-9} 12-6 
11-7 | 12-7 
11-1] 12-0 
11-8 | 12-6 
11-1] 12-5 
10-9 | 12-3 
10:3 | 11:9 
9-6 | 11-2 
11:0 | 12-3 
10-9 | 12-5 
9-4] 10-9 


(s) Mixed—choice and fancy. 


Coffee, medium, in bags 


(t) T 


Coal 
a8 
qu Rent (a) 
ae | B28 | gs 
gi | £2] 28 
A <q ~Q 
ets $ $ $ 
BET ot 28 BO te cise 37.50-41.50 
BSG et OO Wiel cary [loieteiers scapes onys.0:6 
BRON 24 75 Me ecient eatin ba. 5s sre 
51-0 | 26.00 }....... 25 .50-29.50 
53-4 | 23.50 |....... 32.50-36.50 
BOS BE OO le ccc oy heuattenes Sare-oc rte 
BET QS PO oee wes ere crates a sletetee ats 
BAat | OL 0! | asre aie «|| vlete wa gesc tarehy’ © 
5396.1 24, OO oa s.stereai|etex dates tate Male 
54-3 | 25.00 |....... 35.50-39.50 
GEIS QOS LBA se ctac |icltle ie anteater cina's 
54-0 | 22.95 |....... 4050-4450 
bi Mie? ae |e pe Be omic oe foe 
53-0 | 23.50 |....... 31.00-35.00 
GET WAZA O0 Wl nc cell aot ah eeic eee 
62:2 eees 16:40 |i core heres 
S020 rasatheis 17.65 | 33,00-37.00 
Ue a ls 5 core pL UN ee prc ar 
DE sZiWea owe ts 14 7B aisha ees eaten ne 
SB ONS chases 15.40 | 32.00-36.00 
50:3 Sic. 2: - 14.90 | 25.00-29.00 
CASTE Ieee Set 12.50 | 31.50-35.50 
O2e7, esha ae||stises!~ = 25. 50-29. 50 
50-8 |....... 8.20 | 29.50-33.50 
CUCM Bar doen BRODIE wales cig ciempeciarss 
BAC Te och etree) (sae Sic Gis rime re ie aia 
BEAD tn sate as 16.80 | 24.00-28.00 
D229) Wat sterare = 18.25 | 22.00-26.00 
D220) | Merete, 6 TO 220: Neer starts sid seislers 
BOTS! Is acta, « 17.16 | 29.50-33.50 


in. 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a). Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 
. Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. k 

f). Loose. (g) Estimate. (i) Mixed—California and Australia. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. 
1) Mixed—package and bulk. (p) Package. 


(d). Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. 


24 .50-28.50 


(e). Mixed—carton and 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY—JULY, 1949-1950+ 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
Sie Aly cn ee ee ot 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
ROR AN Seer cistes, 20a bay aie 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
PEA CuCt ALNC Sec CCIE ENE eT a 13 21 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
coin! fee ie Ligne’ AES eee eee 10 20 uy ts) 2,585 14, 640 0-02 
TRIE RT ysis cpeicsinvsrararetoinne 0 3 14 23 2,905 3,488 23, 874 0-03 
os UE Se a ee 17 27 1,678 2,781 30, 152 0-04 
Be HE OR tt Resins! <precney elle vais’«: 4 % 18 32 4,930 6,379 50,750 0-06 
Cumulative totals........... 91 21,189 210, 322 0-04 
Ne RNAI RE oe Sobers aati, < 0 10t 10 1,811} 1,811 9,710 0-01 
Son MP eR ee eae Ub 10 6,721 7,245 71,652 0-09 
- ot Re eae Re era 9 11 1,951 6, 601 136, 317 0-16 
pga LE, Oe ae ae re 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
ER rehearses 8 Scania spe %enleoht ine. ¢ 15 23 4,028 10, 532 173,925 0-21 
os AALS aU Se a ide et ane sie 16 28 4,290 11,511 141,197 0-17 
SELES Of en ee eee es 12 20 Cha 12,592 58,005 0-07 
Cumulative totals........... 78 28,615 729,737 0-13 


* Preliminary figures. 

ft Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
trikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved /Time Loss 


Estab- 
lishments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1950 


MANUFrACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Chesley, Ont. 


Planing mill workers, 
Campbellton, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, 


Amherst, N.S. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Plumbing supplies factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Brass products 
factory workers, 
Galt, Ont. 


Laundry machinery 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Aluminum foundry 
workers, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 
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bo 


120 


136 


14 


108 


14 


524 


36 


32 


272 


1, 400 


2,700 


300 


2,400 


250 


3,800 


700 


650 


Commenced June 16; for a _ ne 
agreement providing for increas 
wages and reduced hours fro 
42 to 35 per week, following refe 
ence to conciliation board; te 
minated July 14; return of worke 
pending further negotiations; i 
definite. 


Commenced May 11; for a ne 
agreement providing for increase 
wages following reference to cou 
of referees; unterminated. 


Commenced June 6; for a signe 
agreement providing for increase 
wages, hospitalization plan, et« 
terminated by end of July; 1 
settlement; in favour of employer 


Commenced June 23; for a ne 
agreement providing for increasé 
wages, instead of proposed redu 
tion, following reference to co 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 15; alleged di 
crimination in dismissal of thre 
union officers; later informatic 
indicates strike terminated Apr 
24; return of workers and replace 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 11; for a ne 
agreement providing for increase 
wages, reinstatement of job class 
fication, payment for all statutor 
holidays, ete., following referenc 
to conciliation board; untermi 
ated. 


Commenced May 22; for a ne’ 
agreement providing for unio 
shop, increased wages, check 
off, reduced hours, pension pla 
etc., following reference to col 
ciliation board; terminated July 1] 
and 14; conciliation, civic, an 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 15; for a ne 
agreement providing for increase 


wages, Rand formula for unio 
dues, payment for statutory hol 
days, extension of vacations wit 
pay, following reference to concilis 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 16; for a ney 
agreement providing for increase 
wages, extension of vacations wit 
pay, additional union security, ete 
following reference to conciliatio 
board; unterminated. 


5,700 |Commenced June 29; for a _ ney 


agreement providing for increase 
wages and Rand formula fo 
union dues; unterminated. 


ANUFACTURING—con. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Match factory workers, i 24 
Mission, B.C. 


'RANSPORTATION— 

Steam Railways— (3 
Switchmen, 1 6 

Vancouver, B.C. 


— 


RADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 30 
New Westminster, B.C. 


ER VICE— 

Business and Personal— 

- Hotel employees, 8 100 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Waitresses and 2 33 
dishwashers, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—_—_——____—— in Man- 
and Locality Estab- | Workers | Working 
lishments Days 


360 


24 


500 


450 


800 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1950 


Commenced June 2; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, union shop, 
sickness and accident insurance, 
additional paid statutory holidays, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 20; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced June 25; affected by 
strike in United States for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated July 6; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


Commenced Aug. 27, 1949; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes as recom- 
mended by majority report of 
conciliation board; employment 
conditions no longer seriously 
affected by the end of July; 
indefinite. 


Commenced March 9; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 6; return of 
workers; in favour of employers. 


Commenced May 11; for union 
recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages; un- 
terminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1950 


Mrnine— 
Coal miners . 
Springhill, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, curers 
and builders, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
St. Jerome, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Shingle mill workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Can and canning equipment 
factory workers, 
Toronto and New 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, welders, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Steel mill ironworkers and 
pipefitters, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
moulders, 
Sackville, N.B. 
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1,175 


(°) 
504 


50 


(°) 
564 


12 


3, 500 


540 


9,800 


896 


350 


7,400 


50 


400 


114 


Commenced July 26; dispute ov 
extra pay for duffing; terminat 
July 28; to be negotiated duri 
shut-down of mines for two weel 
vacation; indefinite. 


Commenced July 10;  protesti 
change in piece-work rates a 
’ transfer of union steward to anotk 
shift; terminated July 12; cone 
iation, provincial; compromi: 
adjustment in rates. 


Commenced July 6; for implemen 
tion of award of arbitration boa 
for increased wages in new agré 
ment under negotiations; unté 
minated. 


Commenced July 38; protesting 1 
placement of three watchmen |} 
Corps of Commissionaires; tern 
nated July 6; return of worke 
pending reference to arbitratic 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 10; for an inerea 
in wages of 5c per hour as provid 
in cost-of-living-wage clause 
agreement; terminated July 1 
negotiations; in favour of worke1 

Commenced July 14; for settleme 
of grievance (to have kiln ea 
brought closer to packing bench 
to eliminate extra work); term 
nated July 25; return of worke 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced July 12; for a new agre 
ment providing for increased wag 
following reference to conciliati 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 14; against suspe 
sion of four welders for refusal - 
do certain repair work; terminate 
July 21; return of workers; 
favour of employer. 


Commenced July 16; for adjustme: 
of work schedule on five-day wee! 
terminated July 20; return | 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced July 19; dispute wit 
shop foreman over working co 
ditions; provisionally terminate 


July 21; settlement to be negotiate 
during shutdown of plant for tw 
weeks’ vacation; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1950(') 


Number Involved Time Loss 


- Industry, Occupation | in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1950 


f ANUFACTURING—con. 
Metal Products—con. 
Structural steel fabricators, 450 225 |Commenced July 21; protest against 
Windsor, Ont. alleged delay in negotiations for a 
new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, pension and medi- 
cal-hospitalization plan, payment 
for seven statutory holidays, etc; 
terminated July 21; return of 
workers pending settlement; inde- 


ry 


finite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— (8) 
Chemical factory office 1 56 900 |Commenced July 6; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for seniority and 
Windsor, Ont. arbitration procedure, increased 
wages, etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated July 
27; conciliation, provincial, and 
negotiations; compromise. 
ONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, 3 35 350 |Commenced July 17; against car- 
Toronto, Ont. penters installing certain metal 
frames; terminated July 28; car- 
penters ceased work on frames 
pending reference to jurisdictional 
board; indefinite. 
Carpenters, _ 1 57 456 |Commenced July 20; for a new agree- 
Victoria, B.C. ‘ ment providing for increased wages 
and elimination of proposed work 
' stoppage clause following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Painters and decorators, 44 1, 200 4,800 |Commenced July 25; for a new agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated July 28; concil- 
iation, provincial; compromise. 
Building trades workers, 1 40 30 |Commenced July 26; protest against 
Calgary, Alta. working with carpenters of another 
: union; terminated July 26; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. F 
RANSPORTATION AND PuBLic 
 Utinirres— ; 
Electricity and Gas— 
Electric power production 1 123 830 |Commenced July 22; for a union 
and distribution workers, agreement providing for job re- 
Regina, Sask. classification with increased wages; 
(9) unterminated. 
Electric power production 1 70 18 |Commenced July 25; for union rec- 
and distribution workers, ognition and agreement; termi- 
Orillia, Ont. nated July 25; return of workers 


pending settlement; indefinite. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
lete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
_ (2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
[f termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. t 
_ (8) 17 indirectly affected; (4) 1,700 indirectly affected; (°) 318 indirectly affected; (°) 155 indirectly 
ffected; (7) 28 indirectly affected; (8) 360 indirectly affected; (*) 3,000 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECON 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


nm 
2 
ay 
20 S$ 
s g [2 
o +s | 
E B 2 
Nn a] 3 
ri) oS A 
Cause ‘12 Aa| 
5 B aS § 
f |e a9) a 
By ee « |POe| S 
2 9 (SE) Gg) 8 |S) 3 3 
3 Bales 2 s 23 1 Ss! 
= | 2 i? & E rae a 6 \Poules @ 
22" | ca |S 2) ele el ee eee 
| 2 | 2183] @| 6 |ee) S) fi eg] & |e | 4 
t)/Hl|B le |S/O|F |HI|A]/Bl]aiPle 
Prime Movers (engines, shaftings, belts, ete.)........... a. iT ego Pai it: bd wa rea) bs Ap! 1 
Working Machiness.8 6 22cfonhiktsG eer. obs sa cea Bea it a et ie ae 6}. Pe ere ia se 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, ete.)......... arbaleyein: foots 1 1) 2. cline leaelliee ates 1}. 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, ex- 

PIOBLVES, CC.) cata wanna cree bmrsrera soem wud aie Mer gnancvarries Site cles 10); 8 <2) ti ieee 2 
Falling against or being struck by objects............... Poe ps aise as yan 4] ae Bh, Eilccaues Mae eee 
Falling objectsea. 9)... at se peanut ook vile opines wae ) a be 4 4 4 Rese MEIER pee 9 gt 1 
Handling of objectai:tecet Shots Oona ik features oe 5}... sit 2 1}. |) ee ee ee, 
Pood. oiig 6 decaelthy Dak catnsae Oe as Seen a bape eee boty lets alba PSN tiers = y | is ee PS ee 
Moving Trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc................- 11 ph ae 6 7 5 4) 21 9}. 5 
ANIMAS 0.2 ccase.o,4 cioretae, awake Baie ase aiaatenaiare tata aieaeters alee re ee Ae ee eres ee eee eS Ok be f 
Falls Of PErsOuSs.cswise tured aaerest «crores cen mie tere eaTaee oes Dy 2B 7 Ae? 3 meant Oe i) lS ate, Diltean 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, ; 

CAVE=AINB, UG.) Rie meks eicaecamtnes acne pmomeek seeatt Zl Li) 13] SEL eS aes Mis ve 

Total, Second Quarter—1950....................] 22] 30 1) 41) 54) 27) 15, 36) s12\es eos 
Total, Second Quarter—1949.................05. 31; 38 4| 39) 57) 38 9) 47) 15 1} 29 3} 3 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS O 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1950 


INDUSTRY Nfld.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. 


PQ. 


Ont. 


Man. 


Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | N.W.T. 


Tote 


Apriaultures Maes sete ceee ee WER aire atten Ged 1 
EO geine aats cetestea omy aeeeet 
Fishing and: Trapping: ails aciswe nurse soil Matsa ole tte eee aller 
Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting 
and Quarrying............ 
Manufacturing... v.decs one. ons 
Construction:.¢...-%s vcta\s «askin 
Electricity, Gas, and Water 
Production and Supply.... 
Transportation and Public 
Utilities 
Trade.... 
Finance. . 
BAL Vie SIO gh. 2s cue at oe 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1949. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually, 1948 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation as Existing in Canada on 
December 31, 1937. 
Contains text of Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws, Price, $1. 
Supplements for the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941-42, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946. Price, 25 
cents each. : 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1948. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreement Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour Gazette. 

No. 9—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1948, by 
Industry. 

FREE ON APPLICATION 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries: 
No. 2—Agricultural Implements Industry,1948. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Working Conditionsin Canadian Manufactu- 
ring Industries, 1947— 
Vacations with Pay, Statutory Holidays. 
The Work Week. 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazertr. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Price, 25 cents. 


International Labour Crganization— 
_Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE on APPLICATION. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 


‘Safety in Building— 


International Labour Convention and Recom- 
inno of 1937, August, 1946. Pnrica 
cents. 


‘2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December, 1930). Pricn, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerrs. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Proccedings of National Joint Conference of 
the Construction Industry of Canada 
February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C’s. 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Boargl covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provinciai Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1949 (Mimeographed.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 
A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). Free on Appui- 
CATION. 


International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 

Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed.) FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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VLL SAVE MONEY MY OWN WAY! 


But will you? We'll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it's the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


MILTON F. GREGG Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 10D} 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. i 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities, 


(PRINT CLEARLY) 
ADDRESS 
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